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WELCOME 




Hello, snow! 



I \lM arrival of winter is something that 
many outdoor folk anticipate with relish. 

In the age of Facebook and Twitter, news of 
the first heavy snowfall in the hills makes its 
way around the social networks of hillwalkers 
and climbers faster than you can say “sharpen 
your crampons” and, after the kind of autumn 
weather we experienced in November, many of 
us will be wishing for some blue sky + white snow magic. 

Once you’ve experienced the joy of crunching through powder 
to a summit, witnessed the hills at their most sublime and felt the 
satisfaction of a cold day well spent, winter takes on a whole new 
meaning. But I suspect I’m not the only one for whom the 
excitement about the season’s arrival is always tinged with 
apprehension. The winter mountains are a serious place, and they 
deserve respect. 



I’ve got every sympathy for those who’d rather stay off the high 
tops when the snow arrives - people who love the hills but would 
rather not concern themselves with ice axes and avalanche 
forecasts. I totally get that. My own bunch of hillwalking friends 
ranges from those who count down the days to winter from some 
point soon after the summer solstice, to others who tend to fall 
subtly quiet over the colder months. 

Wherever your tastes lie, I hope you’ll find some ideas in the 
first feature of this issue, which lists some of our favourite ways of 
making the most of the season - from classic mountaineering 
rounds to nights spent watching the stars. Also in this month’s 
magazine you’ll find all the results from The Great Outdoors 
Awards, our guide to choosing and using winter clothing and 
equipment, and a whole load of seasonal routes and reviews. 

I hope you enjoy it! □ 

Emily Rodway, Editor 



Get in touch: editorial@TGOMagazine.co.uk @TGOMagazine /TGOMagazine www.tgomagazine.co.uk 
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CONTRIBUTORS 



& CONTACTS 



This month’s contributors... and the gift they hope to receive for Christmas! 



Eric Whitehead 

It’s been a busy year for Eric and his 
daughter Hannah (ll).They set out last 
January to walk the 214 Wainwrights 
and raise money for Tearfund and since 
then have climbed over 70,000 feet, 
faced blizzards on Fairfield that froze 
Eric’s camera and at the time of 
writing are both preparing to bag 
Scafell Pike - their 107th peak. Eric’s 
also been out searchingfor the elusive 
Brocken Spectre - you can read about 
his hunt on page 36. 

Christmas gift: “Well, I think I am going 
to need a new pair of boots to get 
around all these hills!” 




Chris Townsend 

Chris Townsend has been out in the 
hills in the rain and snow - but says he’s 
only been enjoying the latter! The rain 
came in twoverywetand windy days in 
the Lake District with Terry Abraham 
(read about it on page 56) before they 
attended the TGO Awards evening, 
where Terry broadcast a clip from his 
forthcoming Blencathra film. The snow 
came after Chris returned home and he 
was soon out in the Cairngorms 
enjoying the first days of winter. 
Christmas gift: “A couple of months of 
backpacking in the High Sierra in 
summer sunshine would be wonderful.” 




Vivienne Crow 

Vivienne recently enjoyed one of the 
best and most enduring cloud 
inversions she’s ever experienced in the 
Lake District. Setting off in valley fog, 
she quickly climbed above it and then 
watched, from the top of Skiddaw, as 
tendrils of mist stealthily infiltrated 
even the higher side valleys. The 
inversion lasted about four days. Turn 
to page 95 for Viv’s Wild Walk this 
month, in the North York Moors. 
Christmas gift: “I’m hopi ng Santa wi 1 1 
bring some of Kev Reynolds’ books, 
so I can start planning a trip or two to 
the French Alps.” 




Dan Bailey 

Dan has been reminiscing over the past 
autumn which is his favourite season 
forwalking. Thisyear’s highlightsfor 
him included flawless days on the 
Applecross Corbetts and November 
sunbathing above seas of cloud in the 
southern Highlands before the snows 
arrived. Turn to page 28 for Dan’s 
description of an incredibly memorable 
wa I k f rom last wi nter, a snowy ci rcu it 
of the RingofSteall. 
Christmas gift: “I’ve been good this 
year, so I hope Santa will reward me 
with some new hiking socks. Mine are 
worn threadbare.” 
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GETOUTANDSTAYOUT 

WHATEVERTHEWEATHER 



WE ENABLE YOU TO GET OUT AND EXPLORE WITH OUR AWARD 
WINNING RANGE OF WATERPROOF SOCKS, GLOVES AND HATS. 

GET OUT AND STAY OUT WHATEVER THE WEATHER WITH SEALSKINZ. 



AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING OUTDOOR SHOPS AND SEALSKINZ.COM 




I 
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Escape 



f 




Black Mount. 
Highlands 

“After a long day in the hills the 
drive home can feel arduous. On 
this occasion, our day exploring the 
Saddle via the Forcan Ridge saw 
us return through Glen Coe and 
Rannoch Moor - and no matter 
how hard you’ve worked through 
the day a glorious sunset always 
reinvigorates you! All this, and we 
still had time for a fish supper in 
Tyndrum: you can’t ask for more 
from a day out.” 

Photo by Dougie Cunningham 

Dougie's Scotland 2016 calendar is available 
nowfrom leadinglines.net 
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ALMANAC 

Loch Ossian 

Winter warmer 

@ 



Year in review 

News edit 



l<!ew books 
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Ls 



The Citadel 

8l DVD round-up 



January in the hills 



V 




Loch Ossian Photo: Scottish Youth Hostel Association 



Nestle down 

Explore the West Highland wilderness from a cosy historic hostel 



FORGET THE LONG walks-in and long 
walks home, to make the most of the hills 
in winter consider staying nearby. A cosy 
hostel is the perfect compromise - warmer 
than your tent, cheaper than a B&B, and 
with the opportunity to share tales of the 
hills with like-minded folk. 

Leave the car at home and take the West 
Highland line from Glasgow to Corrour 
station (the old bunkhouse there is now a 



restaurant and guesthouse) then walk for 
1.5km to the western shores of Loch 
Ossian. Here you’ll find the SYHA’s remote 
Loch Ossian eco-hostel. On the edge of 
Rannoch Moor, this small and homely 
hostel is open all day during extreme 
conditions to provide shelter from the 
storm. 

Nearby hills include the Munro of 
Beinn na Lap north of the loch and Cam 



Dearg and Sgor Gaibhre to the south. 

Or take it easy and stick to low level with a 
circuit of the loch itself. 

Loch Ossian Hostel used to be a waiting 
room for the steam yacht that crossed the 
loch to Corrour Lodge. It was converted 
into a hostel in the 1930s and into an 
eco-hostel in 2003, with wind and solar 
power, low energy lighting, dry compost 
toilets and eco-friendly cleaning products. 
It’s also available for group bookings so 
make sure to phone ahead and secure 
your bed. 
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DOLGOCH 
BUNKHOUSE 
A traditional and simple 
hostel, dating from the 
17th century and owned 
by the Elenydd 
Wilderness Trust, 
Dolgoch is in the heart 
of the Cambrian 
Mountains of Mid 
Wales. It is heated by a 
long burner and has 
been refurbished with 
new toilets and showers. 





RAISE COTTAGE, GRASMERE 
Situated on the Pass of Dunmail Raise, on the road 
connecting Grasmere and Windermere, Raise Cottage is 
well-placed for walks in the Central Fells. At the time of 
going to press, the owners had vacancies up to the New Year, 
although they were planning a closure from January to 
Easter for a refurb - so get in quick! 



NEWTONMORE HOSTEL 
Run by TGO Challenge 
Coordinators Sue Oxley and 
Ali Ogden, you are guaranteed 
a warm welcome here. The 
hostel is well-placed for walks 
in the Monadhliath and has a 
cosy sitting area with a 
wood-burning stove. 




YHA BLACK SAIL 




Accessible only on foot, 
Ennerdales Black Sail is 
conveniently placed for Great 
Gable. It is closed for general 
use over the winter but is 
available for group bookings. . . 
Now there’s an idea! 



more winter 
boltholes 



GERRY’S 

ACHNASHELLACH 

HOSTEL 

We were sad to hear that 
legendary owner Gerry 
Howkins passed away in 
February 20 15. But 
Gerry’s son has now 
taken over and the 
oldest independent 
hostel in Scotland 
remains open for 
business, with dorms, 
family rooms, twins and 
doubles two miles from 
Achnashellach station. 



Outdoor 

Events 




Until 4 January 

Hill People 

New exhibition of photographs 
by Fienry Iddon, looking at 
the people who spend time in 
the hills and how it determines 
their identity and what they 
wear in daily life. Fieaton 
Cooper Studio, Grasmere. 
heatoncooper.co. uk 

19 December - 3 January 
Ramblers Festival of 
Winter Walks 

Hundreds of fun and festive 
walks around the country - 
all free of charge. ThereTl be 
something to suit all abilities, 
from leisurely strolls to big 
days out. 

ramblers, org. uk/ winterwalks 



^ 31 December 

A Night for Nepal 

Community Action Nepal 
hosts a New Years Eve 
celebration to raise much 
needed funds. ThereTl be live 
music, a quiz and a Nepali meal 
served up by Cumbrian chef 
John Crouch. Tickets for the 
event at Rosley Village Hall are 
£15 and must be purchased in 
advance. 
canepal.org.uk 

9January 

Saturnalia Real Ale Ramble 

The Mid Wales town of 
Llanwrtyd Wells will once 
again celebrate the Roman 
day of merrymaking. ThereTl 
be a beer festival (8 January) 
followed the next day by three 
walks of 10, 15 or 25 miles 
along sections of the Roman 
road nearby. Each walk will 
have checkpoints offering 
different ales. 
green-events, co. uk 

10 January 

Winter Tanners 

Winter challenge to complete 
20 or 30 miles through the 
North Downs and Surrey 
Hills within 13 hours. Online 
registration is required prior to 
the event. 
ldwa.org.uk 

23-24 January 

Adventure Travel Show 

Stalls, seminars and a line-up of 
speakers at Londons Olympia. 
Enter the code TGO when 
buying tickets on the show s 
website and you’ll receive £4 off 
the £10 entry fee. 
adventureshow.com 

21 January 

Buxton Adventure 
Festival 

The BAF takes a new format for 
2016, running as 10 separate 
evenings throughout the 
year rather than as one single 
event. For the first evening 
on 21 January at the Pavilion 
Arts Centre, blind adventurer 
Dean Dunbar will share tales 
from his 80 -h challenges and 
Alastair Humphreys will 
discuss his concept of the 
‘micro adventure’. 
buxtonadventuref estival. CO. uk 
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Ayear in review 



2015 was the year in which... 



1 FEB J 


The Lake District National Park Authority 
reveals its intention toseii StickieTarn. The 

plans were later put on hold, and at the time of 
writing the wait for any news continues. 


^20^ 

[marJ 


The Scottish Government announces the new 

Nationai Waiking and Cyciing pian, pledging 
£25 million towards extending the current 
path network by around 500 miles over the 
next five years. 


/ 26 ^ 

[marJ 


"Scafeii Pike summit stoien ” An artist 
removes an inch of rock off the summit of 
Scafell Pike for a south London exhibition - 
causing consternation. 




The interlinked anniversaries of the Kinder 
Trespass (80 years) and the opening of the 
Pennine Way (50 years), both landmark 
moments for access rights in the UK, are 
marked by celebrations, walks and talks 
throughout the country. 


I^PR J 


A massive earthquake hits Nepai, killing 
more than 9000 people and crippling the 
country and its tourism industry. 




Pians for byeiaws prohibiting wiid camping 

in certain areas of Loch Lomond & the 
Trossachs National Park are approved by the 
Park Authority. 


mSk 


Legendary climbers Doug Scott and Sir Chris 
Bonington renew their 40 year-old climbing 
partnership at Keswick, leading a 24 hour ice 
wall climb in aid of Community Action Nepal. 


1 JUL J 


The huge Aiit Duine windfarm planned for a 
site in the Monadhliath mountains on the edge 
of the Cairngorms National Park, is rejected. It 
turns out to be just one of several such 
rejections in 2015 (see page 18). 




The Mountain Bothies Association marks 50 
years of voluntary maintenance of the UK’s 
mountain shelters. The organisations 
chairman is recognised on the day with the 
Queens Award. 


/2A 

[ocjJ 


The government approves plans for the Lake 
District and Yorkshire Daies Nationai Parks 
to expand, bringing the prospect of the two 
parks becoming virtually within touching 
distance of each other either side of the M6. 


\NoyJ 


Major upgrade works start on the Tourist 
Track up Ben Nevis, expected to take three 
years. Diversions will be in place. 






(clockwise, from top) 

Camping on the 
shores of Loch 
Lomond; The Cross 
Fell cross on the 
PeninneWay; 

The MBA and 
the British Army 
teamed up to build a 
replacement bothy 
at Camasunary; 

Sir Chris Bonington 
chipping in for Nepal 
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Almanac 



New 

books 

Last-minute 
gift ideas and 
entertainment 
for Long, dark 
evenings 



up andAbout: 

The Hard Road to Everest 
Doug Scott 

Vertebrate, £24 
In the newly published first 
volume of his autobiography, 
Doug Scott recounts his early 
days through to his jou rney to the 
top of Everest as part of the first 
successful British expedition. 

Quartz and Feldspar: 
Dartmoor -A British 
Landscape in Modern 
Times 

Matthew Kelly 

Jonathan Cape, £19.99 
Devon-born Kelly explores the 
history of the moor, its myths and 
legends, and asks the question: 
"Just what is modern Dartmoor?" 

Wilder Wales 

Julian Rollins& 

Drew Buckley 

Graffeg,£20 



A look at Wales’s landscape and 
wildlife during each month of the 
year, all shown through stunning 
photography by Drew Buckley 
and lively text by Julian Rollins. 

The Great Wide Open: 
Outdoor Adventure & 
Landscape Photography 
Jeffrey Bowman 

Gestalten,£45 
A philosophical exploration 
into the concept of adventure, 
d rawing together stories 
from hikers, campers and 
mountaineers. It’s packed with 
sharp images of landscapes. 

Matterhorn:A 
Quintessential Mountain 
Graeme Wallace 
GW Publishing, £30 

Commemoratingthe 150th 
anniversary ofthe first climb 
of the Matterhorn by Edward 
Whymper and his party, this 
large-format book features 
more than 80 photographs of 
the iconic mountain, along with 
the story of Graeme Wallace’s 
attempt to summit in 2015. 

A Walk to the Water: 

Six Million Steps to the 
Mediterranean Sea 
Daniel Graham 
Silverwood, £14.99 
Daniel Graham describes a 
3000km ad ventu re with his twi n 
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brother, one that all began from 
their front door in Bristol and 
ended at the Mediterranean. 

Beyond the Fell Wall 
Richard Skelton 
Little Tol ler Books, £12 

Musician Skelton composes 
an intricate observation of a 
single patch of land in Cumbria. 
He delves into the unseen and 
unheard environment. 

Villager Jim’s Peak 
District f^non. 

Vertebrate, £20 
In this collection of 180 images, 
the'Banksy of the photography 
world’ looks at the land and life of 
the Peak District. 

The Illustrated Herdwick 
Shepherd 
James Rebanks 
Particular Books, £11.89 

Lakeland farmer James Rebanks 
lovingly captures life with the 
flock: from the quiet moments in 
the fells to the hustle and bustle 
ofthe agricultural show. 

Abode ofthe Gods 
Kev Reynolds 

Cicerone, £19.95 
Reynolds heads to Nepal to 
evoke the spirit of eight great 
Himalayan treks. All proceeds 
will be donated to the Nepal 
Earthquake Appeal. 




HELP BUILD THE 

TRANSCAUCASIAN TRAIL 

Sustainabletourism project is lookingforvolunteers 

Looking for something different to do in 2016? The people behind the planned 
Transcaucasian Trail, a new hiking route from the Black Sea to the Caspian Sea, are looking 
for help. 

The idea is that this project will connect National Parks and culturally significant sites 
in Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan, to support rural development and bring sustainable 
tourism to the Caucasus region. Many sections of the proposed trail have been used for 
centuries by shepherds and explorers, and the Transcaucasian Trail will restore, maintain and 
connect those deteriorated historic routes to allow hikers to travel on an uninterrupted path. 

The man behind the project, former Peace Corps volunteer Paul Stephens, says: “The 
Transcaucasian Trail will not only raise the profile of the region and some of the world s 
most spectacular landscapes but will undoubtedly become as iconic as the Great Himalayan, 
Appalachian or Inca Trails and a must do for any hiking and nature lover!” 

At the moment, the project is in its early stages. Anyone who is interested in travelling 
out to the Caucasus to help contribute to the effort is invited to register their interest via 
transcaucasiantrail org. 
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Experience 

the Citadel 




Alastair Lee’s latest film depicts an extraordinary ascent 
of Alaska’s ‘Mountain God’ 

Released on DVD in December, The Citadel is the latest project by 
multi-award-winning adventure film-maker Alastair Lee and the 
world s first mountaineering documentary shot entirely in ultra-high- 
definition 4k. Dubbed ‘The Mountain God’, the Citadel is a stunning 
3000m peak in one of the remaining untouched corners of the Great 
Alaskan Range: The Neacola Mountains. It’s a mountain that’s plagued 
by bad weather and prone to avalanche, and in Lee’s film we see UK 
mountaineers Matt Helliker and Jon Bracey attempt to make the first 
ascent of its 1200m-long north-west ridge. The film was the highlight of 
this year’s Brit Rock Film Tour. 



Also 
out on 
DVD 
now 



The Western Way 

First shown on BBC Scotland, 
the latest him from Mountain 
Media sees TGO's former 
editor Cameron McNeish walk 
a stunning new long-distance 
route from the Mull of Galloway 
to Oban. 




Montane Spine Race 

Docu menta ry f ol lowi ng 
competitors on the brutal mid- 
winter race along the 431km 
Pennine Way. Only in its fourth 
year, the event has quickly 
established itself as one of the 
most challenging in Britain. 

Wild 

Cheryl Strayed’s accou nt of her 
against-the-odds thru-hike of the 
Pacific Crest Trail became a mega 
hitworldwide. In2015,thefilm 
adaptation followed suit. 

Best Films of the European 
Outdoor Film Tour 14/15 

The gnarliest, most inspiring, 
most heart-wrenching or bone- 
crunching films from the annual 
film tour are broken down into 
tasters of around 15 minutes each. 
Caving, ice climbing, freeskiing - 
it’s all covered. 




A Walk in the Woods 

Robert Bedford and Nick Nolte 
star in a Hollywood adaptation 
of Bill Bryson’s famous account 
of his tumultuous trek along the 
Appalachian Trail with his not so 
hill-fit friend. 





The Lake District: 

Upper Eskdale with 
David Powell-Thompson 
by Terry Abraham 

The local Lakes presenter gives 
a tou r of one of the Park’s fi nest 
valleys, walking three routes that 
can be done in a day. Turn to page 
5 9 for a review. 
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Thank you TGO 
readers for voting 
us Campaigner of the 
Year 2015. 



Sign-up for our free 
Newsletter at 

www.johnmuirtrust.org/tgo 




AN UNFORGETTABLE EVENING OF STORIES FROM THE EDGE 



MARCH 2016 

01 SHREWSBURY Theatre Severn 01743 281281 

02 MALVERN Forum Theatre 01684 892277 

03 CHELTENHAM Town Hall 0844 576 2210 

04 LEICESTER De Montfort Hall 0116 233 3111 

05 SOUTHEND ON SEA Palace 01702 351135 

06 WOKING New Victoria Theatre 0844871 7645* * 

08 IPSWICH Regent Theatre 01473 433100 

09 CRAWLEY The Hawth 01293 553636 

10 DARTFORD The Orchard Theatre 01322 220000 

11 GUILDFORD G Live 0844 7701 797 

12 BIRMINGHAM Town Hall 0121 345 0600 

13 SALFORD The Lowry 0843 208 6000 



15 HIGH WYCOMBE Swan 01494 512000 

16 CARDIFF St David’s Hall 029 20 878 444 

18 POOLE Lighthouse 0844 406 8666 

20 TORQUAY Princess Theatre 0844 871 3023* 

21 TRURO Hall For Cornwall 01872 262466 

23 DARLINGTON Civic Theatre 01325 486555 

24 DUNSTABLE Grove Theatre 01582 602080 

31 BASINGSTOKE The Anvil 01256844244 

APRIL 2016 

01 BUXTON Opera House 01298 72190 

02 LIVERPOOL Philharmonic Hall 0151 709 3789 

03 LEEDS Grand Theatre 0844 848 2700 

04 GATESHEAD Sage Gateshead 0191 443 4661 



WWW.RAYMEARS.COM 

*Calls cost 7p per minute plus your phone company's access charge ■ NB. Some venues may charge booking fees 
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WOODLAND 

TRUST 



Some people need nothing but fresh air. 

For them, a dedication of a tree or an area of woodland makes the perfect gif t.They can 
visit their own special spot any time, knowing they are supporting wildlife as well as 
helping our work protecting, restoring and creating the woods we all love. 



DEDICATE ATREE I DEDICATE WOODLAND I PLANTATREE 

From £15. Visit woodlandtrust.org.uk/specialdedications or call 0330 333 5302 

The Woodland Trust is a charity registered in England and Wales no. 294344 and in Scotland no. SC038885. 7521 10/15 




^^The Great ■ 

Outdoors 

Our winners have been revealed! 




Awards 2015 



In November, The Great Outdoors Magazine brought together key figures from across the outdoor clothing, 
equipment, publishing and tourism industries for the fourth annual The Great Outdoors Awards. Fifteen 
awards were handed out on the night, six of them judged by our team of experts, and a further nine voted for 
by readers of the magazine and the hillwalking public. Congratulations to all our winners, those who were 
highly commended, and to everyone shortlisted! 



(/) 

TJ 



The Judges 



Chris Townsend Gear Editor Judy Armstrong Gear Reviewer 
Emily Rodway Editor WillRenwick Editorial Assistant 



CLOTHING 



WINNER 



Fjallraven KebEco-Shell Jacket 

A minimalist shell jacket that doesn’t use polluting 
fluorocarbons but is waterproof and breathable. The 
Eco-Shell range combines recycled and recyclable polyester 
with an eco-friendly, fluorocarbon-free, waterproof and 
breathable DWR. And it works. 



I HIGHLY COMMENDED | 
Berghaus Ramche Hyper 



FOOTWEAR 



WINNER 



HokaOneOne 
Tor Ultra Hi WP 

The designers of this unusual- 
looking boot have placed 
an emphasis on cushioning, 
offering up to twice what you’d 
get in other boots but without 
any additional weight. Quirky 
and comfortable. 




CAMPING 




WINNER 



Cascade Designs 

Thermarest Evolite 

This sleeping mat has alternating foam and 
air channels to reduce weight when compared with 
a self-inflating foam mattress but offer improved 
warmth and comfort when compared with 
anairbed. It weighs in at 480g and isdesignedfor 

two-season use. 



I HIGHLY COMMENDED | 
Hilleberg Enantent 

r SPECIAL AWARD For 5u5tq/nqb/7/ty | 
Nordisk Oscar sleeping bag 

A 500g three-season sleeping bag with a 100% 
recycled filling, made from discarded plastic bottles. 
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EQUIPMENT 



WINNER 



Osprey Atmos AG65 

A really different and effective 
back system, which truly hugs the 
hips. There’s nothing else like it, and 
it’s one of Chris’s favourite items 
reviewed in 2015. 



I HIGHLYCOMMENDED 
Komperdell Stiletto 



INNOVATION 



WINNER 



Rab 

Paradox Pull-on 

Lightweight and quick-drying, the 
Paradox is an unusual insulated 
garment designed as mid layer, 
which isvery breathable but not 
windproof, and would provide a 
warm and packable alternative to 
a fleece. 



HIGHLYCOMMENDED 



SUSTAINABILITY 



WINNER 



Mountain Equipment 

Down Codex 

Mountain Equipment became one of 
the first outdoor brands to introduce 
independent auditing of their down 
supply chain back in 2009. Their new 
website provides users with a simple 
mechanism for tracing the source of the 
down in their products. 

I HIGHLYCOMMENDED 1 
Berghaus ECO Wovens range 



Mountain Laurel Designs 

FKT Cuben eVent Soul Bivy 

rSPECIAL award! 
For ethical business practice 

Lifestraw 

The brand supplies community 
water purifiers to schools in the 
developing world for everyone of 
theirown purifiers thatthey sell. 



More info 

Pick up the next edition of 
the magazine for full reviews 
of all the winning kit. 



Reader Awards 

Outdoor Clothing 
& Equipment 

For nine categories of the awards, 
nominations were made by readers 
of The Great Outdoors. Shortlists 
were drawn up by the magazine 
team and then voting was opened 
up to the public. Our winners in the 
reader outdoor clothing and 
equipment categories were: 




INDEPENDENT RETAILER 



WINNER 



Needle Sports Keswick 

“Loads of proper, high quality 
equipment and clothing, with 
expert knowledge on tap, at a 
great price.” 
HIGHLYCOMMENDED: 

Whalley Warm and Dry 

CHAIN RETAILER 



WINNER 



Cotswold Outdoor 

“Because the staff are awesome 
and deserve to be recognised for 
their hard work” 
HIGHLYCOMMENDED: 

Go Outdoors 

ONLINE RETAILER 



WINNER 



Alpkit.com 

"Excellent range of decent and 
great value gear.” 
HIGHLYCOMMENDED: 

Backpackinglight.co.uk 

OUTDOOR CLOTHING 
OR EQUIPMENT 



WINNER 



Paramo 

“Well made, well designed, 
environmentally friendly and 
well priced.” 
HIGHLYCOMMENDED: 

Rab 
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OUTDOOR CAMPAIGNER 

OFTHEYEAR 



WINNER 



The John Muir Trust 

Award comes at the end of a remarkable year for the charity 



The John Muir Trust’s TGO award followed 
hot on the heels of a string of other 
successes for the charity, which has long 
fought - alongside other campaigning 
organisations and individuals - to protect 
wild land from industrial-scale windfarms. 

It’s a battle that it seems those who love 
wild places may be starting to win: since 
the summer, the Scottish Government 
has refused applications for seven major 
windfarms on wild land. Most recently, 
and significantly, two applications 
were rejected for sites at Sallachy and 
Glencassley in Sutherland, which theTrust 
led opposition against 

“ I n Scotland, the main focus of our 
campaigning has been on defendingthe 
42 Wild Land Areas mapped by Scottish 
Natural Heritage and promised a high 
degree of protection in Scottish planning 
policy documents agreed last year by the 
Scottish Government,” explains the Trust’s 
Chief Executive, Stuart Brooks. 

“The map covers around 20% of 
Scotland’s land mass, and to keep that free 
from massive wind turbines would be a 
great achievement. 

“Even in the recent past, those of 
uswhochallenged major wind farms 
in wild places were unfairly accused of 
ignoring climate change. But now there’s 
general acceptance that we can develop 
alternative forms of energy, conserve it 
and reduce our carbon emissions without 
undermining the character of our scenic 
landscapes and wild places. There is also 
a growing understanding that wild land 
protection can help us reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions, by for example opening the 
door to large-scale peatland and woodland 
restoration.” 
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Of course, the Trust doesn’t just 
campaign against windfarms. They’ve 
also helped support the bid for the Lakes 
and Dales National Parks to be extended, 
have lobbied at Westminster on strategic 
energy issues, and have fought large 
energy schemes in mid Wales. And then 
there’s the other, non-campaigning work 
- from maintaining upland footpaths and 
woodland regeneration to running the John 
Muir Award, which encourages people to 
connect with wild places. 

But it was for its campaigns that the 
charity received this award - and in that 
area, it continues to punch above its weight. 
So what’s next? “We are still awaiting the 
outcome of our judicial review against the 
Stronelairg development in the heart of the 
Monadhiiath Mountains, which was taken 
out of the final version of the Wild Land 
Areas map before being approved by the 
government around 18 months ago. Should 
t hat go i n ou r f avou r, we wi 1 1 then ca 1 1 f or 
the Wild Land Areas to be extended to 
include that part of the Monadhiiaths,” says 
Stewart Brooks. 

“We have also objected to some other 
applications still outstanding that will 
impact on Wild Land Areas. And we have 
increasing concern about the expansion of 
new transmission infrastructure. 

“Although we’ve come a long way since 
the summer, we’re not complacent and 
we will remain active and vigilant. And, 
even though we are a relatively small 
organisation, we make sure our arguments 
are evidence-based. That makes us a force 
to be reckoned with if we enter the fray.” 

I HIGHLY COMMENDED 1 
The BMC 



PERSONALITY 

OFTHEYEAR 



WINNER 



KateAshbrook 

Recognised for her tireless 
campaigning at the Ramblers and 
Open Spaces Society 

What does this award mean to you? 

I am truly chuffed. I work every day helping 
people to protect open spaces, paths and 
public access, and it is rewarding to receive 
recognition for doing what I enjoy. 

What’s on your agenda right now? 

Stopping local authorities from making 
drastic cuts to public rights-of-way 
funding, and government from cutting 
funding for National Parks (we had a 
success here in November’s spending 
review); protecting green spaces from 
development; persuading government and 
local authorities to appreciate the value 
of outdoor recreation for our health and 
economy; encouraging everyone to get 
involved in the Ramblers’ Big Pathwatch 
campaign to walk and report on every path 
in England and Wales... 

What’s your favourite memory of 2015? 

I went for a walk with the Vanguards 
Rambling Club, to celebrate their 50th 
anniversary and the 150th anniversary of 
the Open Spaces Society. They are a band 
of genuine, good-hearted ramblers whom 
I count as friends. We did the final leg of 
the Va nguard Way from Berwick Station to 
Newhaven in glorious autumn sunshine. 

What does 2016 hold? 

We must get ready for the elections to the 
Scottish and Welsh parliaments and we 
must face the continuing threats to green 
spaces and pressure to sacrifice everything 
to the economy. 

Where do you go wa I ki ng? 

Dartmoor, which I love; theChilterns, 
where I live; and the West Highlands when I 
can find the time to get there. 

I HIGHLY COMMENDED I 



Sir Chris Bonington 
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WALKERS’ CAFE 

OF THE YEAR 



WINNER 



Pete's Eats Llanberis 

The Welsh definitely know how to do cafes! 
Congratulations to the team at Pete’s Eats and to 
our runner-up, Moel Siabod Cafe 

Launched in August 1978 (the same year as this magazine) by 
Peter and Vicky Norton, Pete’s Eats has always prided itself 
on its quality food, generous portions and reasonable prices. 
Open all-year-round from Sam till 8pm, the cafe is famous as a 
meeting point for walkers and climbers, and for its pints of tea 
served in specially made mugs. During the nomination process 
for The Great Outdoors Awards, the testimonials on the cafe 
from readers included: “Great atmosphere, great prices but 
mostly amazing food,” “Great value and always full of 
like-minded people ready to share hill advice” and “Who 
doesn’t love a pint of tea after coming down from Snowdon?” 

I HIGHLY COMMENDED ] 

Moel Siabod Cafe 



OUTDOOR 

BOOK 

OFTHEYEAR 



WINNER 



The Walker’s Guide 
to Outdoor Clues 
and Signs 



TRISTAN CiOOLEY 
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WALHEfl'S GU(DF 

□ UTDOOR 
CLUES & SIGNS 
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Tristan Cooley, author of our award-winning 
book, shares three of his favourite outdoor 
clues and signs 



Tuning into bird aiarm caiis 
There are few things more 
satisfying outdoors than 
deducing that another 
person or animal is in the 
area by noticing a change 
in bird calls around you. A 
‘seet’ call means look up 
and scour the sky for the 
bird of prey, a ‘tk-tk-tk-tk’ 
means a nearby robin is 
worried about something 
closer to the ground, 
possibly you! 

Sun and moon alos as 
Weather forecaster 
All the beautiful 
atmospheric effects we see, 
from sun dogs to anthelions, 
can be used to help forecast 



the weather with practice. 
The best one to start with is 
noticing how a halo around 
the sun or moon is a sign of 
cirrostratus, a high cloud 
that is very common ahead 
of a warm front and heavy 
rain. 

Working out the type of 
rain from rainbow coiours 
Every colour in a rainbow is 
telling us something about 
the type of rain. Keeping it 
simple, “lots of red, means a 
wet head.” The more red in 
the rainbow, the bigger the 
raindrops out there. 

I HIGHLY COMMENDED 
Feral by George Monbiot 




WALKERS’ PUB 

OFTHEYEAR 



WINNER 



Wasdale Head Inn 

A Lake District institution 

The Wasdale Flead Inn calls itself “the birthplace of British 
climbing”. It has continued to provide shelter, food and drink 
to walkers and climbers ever since the days of those early 
climbers back in the late 19th Century. After a day on the 
fells, outdoor enthusiasts gather in Ritson’s Bar all-year- 
round to enjoy real ales and bar meals, with a log-burning 
stove in winter and beck-side tables outdoors in the summer. 
Manager Georgina Wrathall, delighted with her award, told 
us: “So many people come herefrom all walks of life, but all 
with one interest in common: the mountains.” 



I HIGHLYCOMMENDED 
The Clachaig, Glen Coe 
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Glenmore Lodge instructors 
are kept warm and dry 
thanks to The North Face 
Summit Series Range 



ellisbrigham 



MOUNTAIN 

SPORTS 



Ellis Brigham is the 
official retail partner 
of Glenmore Lodge 




glenmorelodge 

national outdoor training centre 




We are Scotland's National Outdoor Training Centre. 

We run a wide range of skills courses and qualifications in 12 different 
mountain and paddle sports including scrambling, walking, navigation, 

climbing, skiing, mountain biking and sea kayaking. 



ALL WINTER COURSE DATES AVAILABLE ONLINE 



Inspirin 

Adventure 



www.glenmorelodge.org.uk 





A WINTER 



Resting on Ingleborough 
with an arresting view 
of Pen-y-ghent 

Photo: Ian Battersby 



19 brilliant ideas to make the most of the season 



Under cover of snow, even the most familiar 
hills undergo a personality change and become 
both more formidable and more beautiful. When 
the snow settles ta ke the ti me to revisit a n old 
favourite and remind yourself why you’ve always 
loved to walk there. 



Depending on your outlook, the arrival of snow in the hills can mean extraordinary opportunities 
to experience Britain at its purest and wildest... or something frankly daunting. Whetheryou 
relish pulling out your ice axe and crampons or would quite honestly rather stay off the tops till 
spring arrives, we’ve got plenty of ideas to help you make the most of the next few months 



I N W. 
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Reacquaint 
yourself with 
an old friend 



Photos: Shutterstock/Giedrilus/Mireksrb& Linda Macpherson 






Discover who 
came before you 



Learn to read animal tracks in the snow (or mud) 



Mountain Hare 



Front 



Hind 



Eat 



chiDs! 



Red Squirrel 



No. 05 

Get geared Up 

Make sure you have the 
proper kit for winter 
conditions and, crucially, 
that you know how to use 
it. Turn to page 63 for some 
reminders. 



When you’ve just come 
down off the hill and have 
wind- stung cheeks, snow 
clings to your gaiters and ice 
cubes seem to have replaced 
your toes, a plastic-wrapped 
sandwich really won’t cut 
it. Salty, greasy chunks of 
potato and a wooden fork? 

That’ll do nicely. TGO’s 
favourite walkers’ chippies 
include Keswick’s Old 
Keswickian, the inimitable 
Real Food Cafe in Tyndrum 
and the winners of this 
year’s TGO Cafe of the 
Year award, Pete’s Eats in 
Llanberis. 



Scottish Wildcat 



Red Deer 



Number 

Three 



ComDlete 






circuit 



A big day out can be made 
even more spectacular 
under snow. Read about 
the RingofSteallin 
wi nter on pages 28-35. 
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Find a new form of travel — 

Winter walking can be magical. But when the cover is deep it can also be hard work. 
For a more efficient means of crossing the snow, consider ski touring - an activity 
which combines mountaineering and skiing skills and allows you to climb up hills as 
well as gliding down them. The Scottish outdoor training centre Glenmore Lodge 
is the place to go to learn how to do it. Or try snowshoeing - the equipment might 
look unwieldy but there’s a reason why people have been strapping something 
approximate to tennis racquets to their footwear for thousands of years. It spreads 
your weight over a greater surface area and makes it far easier to make progress. 




Photo: Chris Townsend 
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I Consolations 



imniKminKi, 



When the mountains are being battered and bruised by winter winds on all sides you can still count 
on finding some refuge in the woods. Get deep among the trees and not only will you find peace from 
the wind, but you’ll also likely find some peace of mind as well. 

Grizedale Forest on the eastern side of Coniston Water is a good enough spot for this - 25km2of 
woodland for wandering. There’s also the much quieter Hafren Forest near Llanidloes in Mid Wales, 
where evergreen trees cluster between the hills and the edge of Clywedog reservoir. And of course 
don’t forget Kielder in Northumberland, the largest man-made forest in England. 

Perhaps some of the finest woodland to be found in the UK is at Glen Affric in the North-West 
Highlands. Many will head to the glen with a climb of one of the eight peaks to the north in mind, but 
when the wind is biting and the conditions just too tough then stick down low to seek out all that’s 
hidden among the pine, birch and oak trees. There’s the roaring gorge that spits out the torrent 
known as Dog Falls and the 40m-high Plodda Falls, while a walk alongside the River Affric might 
reward sharp eyes with a sighting of a golden eagle or a flash of red deer through the brush. 

Photo: Forestry Commission 
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ofvourlife 



Photo; Alex Nail 



A sunrise over snow can be something 
unforgettable. To take this shot, 
photographer Alex Nail climbed to the 
top of the Brecons in freezing rain and 
then camped out on the summit of Pen y 
Fan, getting up every few hours through 
the night to check the weather. The 
hard work and sleepless night paid off 
at 5.30am when a gap appeared on the 
eastern horizon, with the promise of a 
beautiful sunrise to come. “Getting out 
the tent revealed just how cold it had 
been overnight, with ice covering the 
tent, but photography was the only thing 
on my mind,” recalls Alex. “Donning my 
crampons I set off around Pen y Fan in 
search of compositions...” 

Check out Alex's website for details of 
photography workshops in 2016 : 
www.alexnail.com 



•- 




Make the 
first tracks 

Be the first to walk over newly 
fal len flakes. Just watch out for 
those unexpected deep plunges... 




Get into cold-weather camping 
and no longer do you have to 
worry about long walks-in 
clashing with your plans for short 
winter days. Instead, treat your 
whole weekend as a window of 
opportunity to spend time in 
snow-covered hills. Keep your 
ambitions low-key to start with - 
choose camp spots in areas that 
you know while you test out your 
cold weather kit (check out page 
68 for some recommendations). 
And don’t forget that the extra 
weight of camping gear, possibly 
combined with crampons and an 
ice axe, can be a burden on your 
back - so consider setting up a 
base camp from which to head 
out on a day route. The effort 
of carrying in all that kit will be 
worth it for the view of pristine 
snow while you make your 
porridge. 



Wave 
hello to a 
Brocken 
Spectre 

Some magical phenomena can come 
out to play in winter, including 
cloud inversions, moonbows and 
Brocken Spectres. Check out page 36 
tofind out more. 
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Photo: Chris Townsend 






Walk on the mud, not through it 

Wait for a touch of frost and what can be a quagmire in the warmer months suddenly 
becomes ripe for exploration. Catch these places on an ice-cold winter’s day and things 
can be much plainer sailing than they are in warmer weather. 

Pennine Way: The 11km section across the boggy moorland between Standedge and 
Blackstone is a good place to test this theory out. Best of al I you’l I find a pub at each end. 
Plynlimon, Mid Wales: Locating the sources of the Severn, the Wye and the Rheidol on this 
fiercely wild mountain can be a soggy affair, but less so when they’re all frozen. 

Hattemll Hill, Black Mountains: One of the best sections of the Offa’s Dyke Path can be found 
here but the peat-topped ridgewill swallow many a hiking boot if conditions aren’t just right. 
Corrour, Rannoch Moor: “Britain’s most isolated train station”, Corrour on the West Highland 
Railway, has some stunning lochs surrounding it. The best time to reach them is when the air 
is crisp and the ground is hard. 

FoxTor, Dartmoor: The peat-covered landscape of Dartmoor will always be damp, but less so 
when it’sfrosty.The mires around Fox Tor are worth visiting but they can still be perilous - 
they’re said to have provided the inspiration for the setting of The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

Photo: Shutterstock 
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Long 

distance the 
comfortable 
way 



Backpacking may 
instinctively feel like a 
summer activity, but 
long-distance walks can be 
just as rewarding in winter: 
think crisp air, isolation 
and rugged frost-bitten 
landscapes. Camping is still 
an option, although you’ll 
need to carry warmer kit, 
which can be a burden on a 
multi-day route. Alternatively, 
seek out trails where you can 
book into B8cBs, inns and 
hostels along the way (and 
it’s definitely worth booking, 
as some close over the winter 
months). You should have no 
problems on the Offa’s Dyke 
Path, and an even easier time 
on the Pembrokeshire Coast 
where just about every inlet 
or cwm’ as the Welsh say, 
has somewhere warm and 
cosy to rest your head. Or try 
a section of the wonderful 
South West Coast Path. 




High winds keeping 
you off the tops? 
Head to the coast 
for an exhilarating 
daywatching 
the gusts create 
mountains of water. 




star-eazm 



Watch 

the 

wav^s 



On Friday 4 December, Snowdonia was officially named as 
an International Dark Sky Reserve, making Wales the 
country with the highest proportion of its skies receiving 
such a designation (the Brecon Beacons are also a Dark 
Sky Reserve and the Elan Val ley a Dark Sky Estate). 
International Dark Sky status means that an area has put 
measures in place to prevent light pollution and preserve 
their dark skies, in the process benefiting local wildlife and 
providing wonderful opportunities for star-spotting. You 
don’t need a telescope to enjoy Wales’s wonderful dark 
skies - but if you have a pair of binoculars, carry them with 
you when wild camping or when you know it’s likely you’ll 
be finishing your walk after dark. They’re a brilliant way of 
getting a better look at the moon or the Milky Way 
(pictured here above the Isle of Skye). 



V 




Photo: Dougie Cunningham 



Oh, to have a brilliant 
walkers’ pub on your 
doorstep... If you’re lucky 
enough to call yourself 
a regular at the bar of a 
proper country boozer, 
then you’re the envy of 
the team here at The Great 
Outdoors and probably a 
fair bunch of your fellow 
readers. For the rest of us, 
there’s always the option 
of booking in for a few 
nights at your favourite 
inn and using it as a base 
for a series of day walks. 
And if the weather turns 
truly dire, sitting in front 
of a log fire with a pile of 
maps and a copy of your 
favourite hillwalking 
magazine is a great foul 
weather alternative to a 
dayinthehills. 
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Become 
a regular 
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Photo; Dougie Cunningham 






Manyof Britain’s birds migrate to warmer climes during the winter, but 
there are some hardy types in our wild places that choose to stick it out 
at home. It can take some patience to spot the best of them but they’re 
always worth the wait... 

Merlin Zippy little falcon, likely to be spotted chasing Meadow Pipits. 

Hot zone: North Yorkshire Moors 

Meadow pipit Just about the only small songbird on heather moorland 
in winter: squeaky, streaky and non-descript. Hot zone: widespread 
Short-eared owi Large pale owl that flies by day, hunting voles over 
rough grazing and moorland. Hot zone: Cornish coast difftops and 
hinterland. 

Crossbiii A sprightly little bird. Flocks feed inconspicuously on pine 
cones in upland conifer plantations. Hot zone: Derwent reservoirs in the 
Derbyshire Peak and Rothiemurchus. 

Ptarmigan White winter plumage can make it hard to spot among rocks 
in mountain grassland. Hot zone: Ben Lowers is its most southerly stronghold. 



Merlin launching 
from a perch 

Photo: Shutterstock/ 
PhooChan 



Small, unlocked buildings 
in wild or semi-wild areas, 
bothies are a longstanding 
and lovable part of Britain’s 
hiliwaiking heritage. The 
Mountain Bothies Association 
does a fantastic job of 
maintaining nearly 100 of 
them, mostly in Scotland. 
They’re a great place to kip 
after a day in remote hills, 
or even to stop off and take 
a breather on you r way to 
and from a summit, if you’re 



planning to stay over, you’ll 
need to bring your own 
sleeping bag, mat and stove 
- and carry a tent too, in case 
you find the bothy closed or 
already full. You can find 
the Bothy Code, along with 
details of the locations of 
all MBA bothies, at 
www.mountainbothies.org.uk. 



NoJ9 

Escape! 



Need to thaw out? Cicerone 
publishes a brilliant range of guides 
to walkingdestinations, including 
some of the sunnier parts of the 
Mediterranean. And we hear there’s 
some lovely walking to be had in the 
Caribbean in the early months of the 
year. Dominica, anyone? 



□ 
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The Ringof Steall is a classic of Scotland’s big mountain days. 
Under snow, it becomes something even more extraordinary 





WINTER CLIMBING in the sunless recesses 
of Ben Nevis is a masochistic way to get 
your kicks. Roped together, we moved one 
at a time up the steep ice of our gully, the 
excitement of upward progress tempered 
by interminable bone -chilling shifts on 
belay duty. After several hours my fingers 
were as numb as wooden pegs, and 
enthusiasm paper-thin. It seemed perverse. 
Here we were in the shadow of the north 
face, quite literally freezing, while out there 
in the wider world sunlight glared on 
white-capped peaks and ridges, pristine 
under the open sky of a textbook winter 
high. Where would you rather be? 

Glass-hard ice was followed by a 
flounder up knee -deep snow, and I rapidly 
became a walking contradiction, both 
stiffly cold and sweating freely. We popped 
out onto the upper reaches of Ledge Route. 
An amenable scramble in summer, the 
seasons heavy snow had transformed it 
into something positively alpine, a white 
crest licked by the wind to a fine edge. It s a 
grand way up for mountaineers, and soon 
we emerged, blinking, into the dazzle of the 
summit plateau. On a clear winter day the 
southward view from Ben Nevis is 
immense, its unrivalled altitude affording a 
pilot s-eye perspective over neighbouring 
lesser ranges. Close at hand stood the 
snowbound wall of the Mamores, and 
layered behind them Glen Coes grizzled 
ramparts. Further still the distant gable 
ends of Ben Cruachan were hints in a 
bright haze. 

With thoughts of his long drive home 
my friend made a beeline for the glen. But 
conditions this benign on Ben Nevis are a 
rare privilege and I couldn’t bear to tear 
myself away, mooching about alone on the 
plateau through the waning afternoon. 
With tomorrow’s forecast again too good 
to squander, another mountain day was 
irresistible. I’d had my fill of shade, and 
the cold slow faff of roped climbing. Yet an 
appetite for thrills nagged on - it’s rarely 
satisfied for long. More even than thrills I 
wanted more of this flawless weather, the 
eye-spearing brilliance of sun on snow 
that outshines the finest summer day. To 
indulge these two desires together what I 
needed, clearly, was a classic winter ridge, 
the special pleasure of fast progress along 
bright airy crests. But with so many 
options laid literally at my feet, rank after 
rank of them, which ridge should I pick? 
From across the green depths of Glen 
Nevis the answer stared me in the face: the 
Ring of Steall. 

Tracing a graceful arc through the 
middle third of the Mamores, this famed 



ridge walk strings together a series of sharp 
summits and chiseled edges to create an 
all-day mountain journey of the utmost 
quality. Mildly hands-on in summer, 
though nowhere stern enough to ruffle 
your composure, it is in winter conditions 
that the route really comes alive, its 
ice-glazed rocks and corniced rims 
nudging it into the bottom league of 
mountaineering proper. With snow cover 
for added atmosphere two sections of the 
route in particular merit their rousing 
reputation: the rough, scrambly crest of An 
Garbhanach and the keen knife blade of 
the Devil’s Ridge. In my experience of solo 
mountaineering the finest line can divide 
pure joy from creeping fear. There are few 
routes I know that tread as close to this 
edge, without ever risking tipping over it, 
quite as elegantly as the Ring of Steall. 
Exciting and yet technically amenable, no 
matter how often you did it familiarity 
could never dull its appeal. Set on 
tomorrow’s plan, I turned away from Ben 
Nevis as shadows stretched over the 
summit plateau and the hard light began to 
mellow, glissading the course of the Red 
Burn, buried deep under snow banks, 
down into the dusk of the frosty glen. 

Stodgily re-fuelled on Fort William 
chips I pulled in to the car park at Polldubh 
long after dark. Car camping in winter does 
not make for a comfortable night, but as a 
habitual cheapskate, and having forgotten a 
tent, it would have to do. Wedged in the 
back between a box of food and a pile of 
stale socks and baselayers I stretched out 
after a fashion and tried to think of king 
size mattresses and feather quilts. Sleep was 
predictably broken. Chilled, stiff, and 
moistened with condensation, I unfolded 
myself next morning into the cold of a clear 
dawn. The wheezing stove reluctantly 
boiled a badly needed breakfast brew as I 
stomped life into dulled extremities amid a 
cloud of breath, and set about re-packing 
damp gear for a day minus all the climbing 
hardware. My earliest alarm calls rarely 
lead to the most efficient morning 
departures, and true to form today I hit the 
ground at a plod rather than a run, a good 
deal later than intended. 



Stob Ban and Mullach nan 
Coirean (right) from the 
summit of Sgurr a’ Mhaim 

[previous pages] En route to 
Stob Coire a’ Chairn via a 
series of unexpected little 
snow crests 




In winter conditions the Ring of Steall really comes 
alive, its ice-glazed rocks and corniced rims nudging 
it into the bottom league of mountaineering proper 
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The RingofSteall 

A climb on The Ben isn’t, perhaps, the ideal 
way to set yourself up for the reasonably 
epic Ring of Steall, especially given the 
brutality of its start. It is a thankless grind 
from the floor of Glen Nevis to the summit 
of Sgurr a Mhaim; one whole kilometre of 
height gain, and my legs felt every metre of 
it. The chill was banished as I built up a 
considerable head of steam, and soon 
overheating was more the issue. Above the 
snow-line I faced one of those winter 
judgement calls that seems not to have a 
wholly satisfactory answer: crampons on, 
or off? With an unhelpful mix of scree and 



hard-frozen neve underfoot, the ground 
was neither definitively one thing nor the 
other. No fan of that fingers-on-blackboard 
grating of crampon points on stone, I opted 
for boot soles, tottering from one 
embedded rock to the next and kicking the 
odd step into snow. But as the slope 
steepened and snow cover took hold, things 
began to feel increasingly precarious. Soon 
I’d climbed myself into a daft place, with 
nowhere ideal to safely fit crampons. It took 
an awkward few minutes of numb -fingered 
fumbling and muttered curses to belatedly 
sort things out. This was not my idea of fun. 

Up on top however, the mood abruptly 



lifted. At just under 1 100m Sgurr a Mhaim 
is the high point of the whole round. With 
the worst now behind me, the prospect 
ahead was enough to energise even the 
weariest walker. From snowbound 
summits all around, wisps of early cloud 
were beginning to lift as the promised sun 
broke through. Low-slung morning light 
threw blue shadows across the eastern face 
of nearby Stob Ban, an array of dark rock 
buttresses and steep snow slopes ploughed 
here and there by signs of avalanche. 
Northwards over the void of Glen Nevis the 
hunched back of The Ben rose from a cloud 
skirt. Things could only get better. 3 
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Two friendly walkers overtook me - I’d 
hardly been flying - and we began a game 
of leapfrog around the Steall skyline that 
was to last us the rest of the day Off we 
headed south, variously, for the first and 
arguably the most thrilling section of the 
circuit. Descending from Sgurr a Mhaim 
the slopes on either hand began to 
converge into a narrowing headland, one 
flank wind-scoured, the leeward side built 
up into a fluffy cornice. Ahead was the 
Devil’s Ridge, a rocky notch and a sinuous 
snow crest building to unlikely-looking 
climax on the sharp -pitched peak of Stob 



Coire a Mhail. It looks formidable, an 
impression no doubt reinforced by its 
name; yet the appearance is deceptive. On a 
benign day there’s nothing remotely hellish 
about the Devil’s Ridge. In fact, quite the 
opposite. Though great care is required 
throughout, it’s only occasionally that you 
find you need a steadying hand or axe. If 
this is genuine winter climbing, it’s of the 
easiest possible sort, and in place of any 
technical challenge the pleasure is found 
here in free-flowing movement and the 
keen thrill of space below. For a brief while 
I was transported to hillwalking heaven, a 
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The excitement over too soon, I came to 
earth with a bump on the short, sharp pull 
up to Sgurr an lubhair. I suddenly seemed to 
be running on empty as all at once 
yesterday s chickens began flocking home to 
roost. A quick feed kept them at bay, but in 
the searching winter wind I couldn’t linger 
long, and dashed downhill to catch up with 
the other team. Though the self-reliance of a 
solo trip adds something special to routes 
such as the Ring of Steall, both conversation 
and photo opportunities tend to be better in 
company. If my new companions minded 
being treated as unpaid photographic 
models they were good enough not to say so. 

Ascending the western arm of Am 
Bodach was straightforward enough, but 
this big peak at the midpoint of the ring is 
well known for the tricky descent of its 
north-east flank. This proved steeper than 
I’d remembered, and rockier, the ground 
made more treacherous by a mix of icy 
hard-packed snow and powdery drifts that 
broke off when weighted. It would be 
possible here to slide off to an unfortunate 
fate in the corrie below, and for some 
distance I opted to face into the slope to 
descend, climber style, on front points. 

With winter mountaineering you never 
know quite what’s coming until you get 
there - and that, to me, is a pretty good 
working definition of an adventure. 

From previous visits I’d thought of the 
next section, if at all, as pleasant yet 
forgettable ground. How wrong I’d been. 
Today the onward ridge over an unnamed 
minor top to the Munro Stob Coire a 
Chairn had been sculpted by the weather 
into a series of elegant snow crests, 
delightfully airy but straightforward as a 
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pavement. Progress was rapid, and soon 
the end came into sight ahead. Above a 
deep bealach rose the Ring’s final hurdle, 
the steep rock molar of An Garbhanach 
buttressed against its parent Munro, 
white- streaked An Gearanach. Sun and 
wind had worked together on An 
Garbhanach, exposing a patina of dark 
crags, brown scree and greenery. Its ascent 
proved easier without crampons, as was the 
scrambling traverse of the rugged summit 
crest, where axes too were almost 
redundant. We clambered quickly over the 
tumbled blocks with just one brief pause 
for thought at an awkward little step. 
Underfoot it may have felt almost like 
summer, but a loaded snow slope dropping 
steeply off to the right still added the 
requisite winter ambience. 

Then back on snow, the ridge led out 
easily onto the cone of An Gearanach, with 
the bulk of Ben Nevis looming beyond. By 
now the sun was low, casting deep shadow 
into Glen Nevis far below. Soon enough 
our narrow window of winter daylight 
would be closing, and we’d gleaned full 
value out of every minute of it. This might 
be the final peak, and I silently rejoiced at 
that, but still more treats awaited on a route 
that seems to be entirely made of 
highlights. With a walk- out through the 
hidden meadow at Steall, past one of 
Scotland’s highest waterfalls, across an 
infamous wobbly wire bridge and down 
through the craggy drama of the wooded 
Nevis Gorge, the Ring of Steall saves some 
of its best for last. Winter mountaineers 
might find more to challenge them on any 
Scottish mountain crag, but I’d defy anyone 
to think of a greater day out than this. □ 



An Gearanach and the dark 
buttress of An Garbhanach 
from Stob Coire a’ Chairn 
[left] Left to right: Sgurr an 
lubhair, Stob Coire a’ Mhail and 
Sgurr a’Mhaim 

[below] Steall falls from the 
infamous wire bridge 
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Q Essential Information 



Distance: 15km Ascent: 1824m Time: 8 hours 

Start/finish: Lower Fal Is car park at Pol Idubh, Glen Nevis (NN 144683) 

Summits: Sgurr a’ Mhaim (Munro: 1099m); Stob Choire a’Mhail (990mm); Sgor an lubhair 
(1001m); Am Bodach (Munro: 1034m); Stob Coire a’Chairn (Munro: 981m); An Garbhanach 
(975m); An Gearanach (Munro: 985m) 

Terrain: Narrow ridges with some steep ascents and descents, and occasional exposed - albeit 
easy - scrambling. In snowy conditions the round should be treated as a mountaineering 
objective: the two crux sections - the Devil’s Ridge and An Garbhanach - are grade I winter 
climbs and an axe, crampons and the skills to use them safely are essential. 

Seriousness: This is a long and committing day out, especially in winter, and so good hill fitness, 
winter hill walking experience and safety kit are essential. 

Maps: OS 1:50,000 Landranger sheet 41; Harvey 1:40,000 British Mountain Map 
(Ben Nevis & Glen Coe) 

Guidebook: Scotland's Mountain Ridges by Dan Bailey (Cicerone) 

Publictransport: Inter-city bus or train to Fort William, then a local bus upGIen Nevis to the 
Lower Falls car park. 

Accommodation: Glen Nevis youth hostel 01397 702336 www.syha.org.uk; bunkhouse at the 
Ben Nevis Inn 01397 701227 

Hiring a guide: Search via www.mountain-training.org or www.bmg.org.uk. 



LIKE 

TheRingofSteall 

IN WINTER? Try these.. 
CMD Arete onto Ben Nevis 

The benchmark Grade I ridge in Scotland, 
and the finest walkers’ route onto Ben 
Nevis, the arresting caternary of the Arete 
sweeps around the back of Coire Leis 
from Cam Mor Dearg onto the back of the 
Ben itself. The walk over the Cam Deargs 
to the Arete gives fantastic views of the 
North Face, and the ridge is a delight. 

Note that work is currently taking place on 
the tourist path - see page 12. 

Helvellyn Range 

The east side of the Helvellyn range 
boasts wonderful deep combes 
separated by textbook aretes that can 
be linked together in interesting ways. 

The most famous are Striding Edge and 
Swirral Edge, but a round over Catsye 
Cam, Helvellyn via Swirral Edge and 
descending Nethermost Pike’s often 
overlooked east ridge to Grisedale gives a 
satisfyingly big winter day out. 

Snowdon Horsehoe 

Clockwise or anticlockwise? It depends if 
you want to get the (sc)airy Grade I stuff 
on Crib Goch and Crib y Ddysgl out of the 
way at the start, or save the best bit until 
last (but possibly end up doing it in the 
dark...) Whichever way you choose, you 
won’t be disappointed if you catch the 
range in full winter condition. 

Nantlle Ridge 

Aclassic day out in summer, under 
snow and bright skies the Nantlle 
ridge becomes a paradise of sea views, 
mountain scenery and exposed but easy 
scrambling. A linear walk, so choose 
between getting down to Talysarn in time 
for the bus or reversing most of the ridge 
to get back to the start. 

Cruachan Horseshoe 

The biggest thing for miles around, the 
granite peaks and ridges of the Ben 
Cruachan massif make an excellent tough 
horsehoe over two Munros and a Top 
which can be extended onto both the 
Corbett of Beinn a Bhuiridh at the east 
end and the “Taynuilt Peak" at the west. 

Tarmachan Ridge 

This classic easy ridge walk makes 
for a relatively short day out. A good 
introduction to winter ridge walking, 
although careful navigation between 
the first two summits is required in poor 
visibility. 

Turn to page 87 for a full route description. 
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Winter can bring the opportunity to witness incredible 
weather phenomena in Britain’s mountains... 
if you’re lucky and know what you’re looking for 

WORDS & photos: Eric Whitehead 
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DARKNESS FADES as dawn approaches. The air around 
me speaks of a sunrise hidden behind the thick clouds 
that clog up the valley. Shadowed by dawns early light, 
enveloped in cold, damp mist, I climb up Nab Scar - part 
of the Fairfield Horseshoe - convincing myself that I am 
here for an amazing walk, for great photographs and to 
recapture what was lost yesterday... but it doesn’t look 
promising. On the path, cold, steel-blue stones mellow 
into warm, sulphur-yellow rocks. The sun is rising. 

Yesterday, I gazed forlornly at peaks breaking 
through early morning cloud while I stood on the shore 
of Windermere. Now, I am slogging through claggy, 
porridge-thick mist, hoping for a repeat of the previous 
day’s temperature inversion. I’d love to spend the day 
photographing amazing panoramas of rugged peaks 
jutting out from a sea of clouds and of brilliant deep 
cobalt-blue skies. But this morning the air is much 
warmer than yesterday and I do not hold out much hope. 
The wavering red needle of my compass points the way 
ahead; it is all I have to go by. Unperturbed, I climb 
toward summits that remain hidden. 

Approaching Heron Pike, the cloud brightens and the 
air becomes thinner. I take my camera from my 
rucksack. Wisps of cloud drift across my path. 

Something is happening. A shadowy outline appears 
through the clouds. Then, as though a light is turned on, 
the hills appear. A watery sun sits on top of a bank of 
cloud - a magician’s ball rolling along the edge of a cloth. 

I drop to the ground and start taking pictures. Filaments 
of cloud float around me. Like a curtain, they draw away 
and I gaze into a saturated blue sky. 

Clouds envelop me again. The sun disappears. The 
moment vanishes. My hopes are dashed. Only a couple 
of photographs - not enough. I wait. Then the sun 
returns, this time sitting in authority higher above the 
clouds. I bask in glorious sunshine and rattle off pictures 
as though firing a machinegun, running around the 
fell-top like a rabbit, the exuberance getting the better of 
me. Stop, breathe, take it easy, relax. This is amazing. 

The cloud drops again, the views vanish. When I 
emerge above the cloud I am standing on an island amid 
a cotton-wool ocean. Everywhere the black peaks of the 
Lake District rise out of a vast sea of white. Remnants of 
cloud drift around me - like spectres from a ghostly 
movie or angels clothed in raiment. Coniston Old Man 
and Wetherlam rise like whales from the ocean. S 
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CHASING 

SPECTRES 
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I SEE THE SHADOW OF MY HEA 



HALOED IN RAINBOW COLOURS 



A temperature inversion occurs when cold air in the 
valleys becomes trapped underneath warmer air above. 
It generally occurs during the winter months at dawn 
and in the early morning, and is a magical reward for 
those walkers who take the trouble to rise early and 
climb in hope through thick cloud. In the clag it is 
impossible to tell at what height your head will poke 
unexpectedly into the sky; but that serene moment is 
one that no walker will ever forget. You feel utterly 
detached from the world that slumbers below, unaware 
of the glorious day above. 

As I gaze over the billowing cloud, my eyes fixed on 
the distant crags of Wetherlam, a shiver runs down my 
spine. I suddenly sense that I am not alone. I am being 
watched. Aware of my vulnerability, I turn, slowly, then 
something catches my eye and I freeze. And there he is 
- or rather, there I am. I see myself. He sees me. I see the 
shadow of my head haloed in rainbow colours. I jump, 
and he jumps. I wave and he waves back, I move and he 
moves, I run and... its all so surreal. 

This is a Brocken Spectre; an apparition that, 
according to folklore, lures walkers to their death. In 
decades of mountaineering I have never before seen 
one. At first I cant comprehend what it is. My heart 
beats wildly with feelings of trepidation, then 
excitement and finally disbelief that I am actually in the 
presence of something that few walkers ever witness. I 
had seen photographs and read stories about this 
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phenomenon appearing when light and raindrops come 
together at just the right time and in just the right place. 
It seems that now is that time and place. 

Although Brocken Spectres have been associated 
with grim folk tales of imminent death for anyone 
unfortunate enough to see them, in reality they are the 
affect of shadow being thrown onto cloud by low sun. 
The Spectre is the name given to the shadow of the 
person who witnesses it. The glory’ - or rings that 
resemble a halo around the walker’s head and so add to 
supernatural myth-making - are formed by light 
refracting off millions of tiny water droplets that 
converge at the anti- solar point. 

To have the chance to see a Brocken Spectre you need 
to be on the top of a ridge above the cloud in the early 
morning or early evening. If you are fortunate enough, 
the sun will cast your shadow onto the cloud below and 
your shape will become distorted, as your legs appear 
long and your haloed head tiny above the triangular 
shaped apparition. 

As I stand, staring at my otherworldly shadow, a huge 
white rainbow arcs above our heads. I look up, and he 
looks up, and both of us are astounded by a fogbow, a 
sight I’d always associated more with the ocean. There 
are more tales of fogbows from sailors than there are 
from mountaineers. They are formed where there is thin 
fog and bright sunshine and, like a Brocken Spectre they 
appear at the antisolar point, opposite the sun. At sea 





they occur when the air comes into contact with water 
and is chilled. 

This is extraordinary. I had set out to walk the 
Fairfield Horseshoe in the singular hope of seeing a 
temperature inversion, and I have been lucky enough to 
witness so much more. Thirty minutes later I continue 
my walk along the ridge, heading for the ice-covered 
plateau of Fairfield. My shadowy friend walks with me, 
resplendent in his rainbow hat. A sea of cloud encircles 
us. A full moon floats above contrails that etch into the 
deep -blue sky. 

A finger of cloud hovers lazily across our path as we 
approach Great Rigg. My friend draws closer. We can 
almost shake hands; but now we must part. I may never 
see him again. I take the last picture, wave farewell, and 
walk into the cloud. When I emerge, he has gone, but the 
day is not over. Clouds glide down the mountain slopes 
and fill the valleys, the sun burns out of a deep blue sky, 
the air is crisp and clear, the mountains beckon. 









MOUNTAIN WEATHER 

PHENOMENA 

Temperature inversions 

Your best chance of witnessing a temperature inversion is 
on a morning with high pressure and low fog after a cold, 
still night. If you’re lucky, as you climb upward, you’ll break 
through the top of the band of cloud into clear skies, with 
the cloud cloaking the landscape belowyou. 

Brocken Spectres 

Brocken spectres look more eerie than straightforward 
shadows as they appear to be far away yet larger than you 
expect, due to the effect of cloud on your depth perception. 
Usually a glory - a circle of rainbow - appears around the 
head of the shadow. Spectres can also have an almost 
three-dimensional appearance thanks to the movement 
of layers of cloud. You need to be standing above the upper 
surface of a cloud (for example, during a cloud inversion) 
and for the sun to be behind you, matching the angle of the 
slope, creating a long shadow. Gently rounded summits 
can offer favourable angles, but it’s never possible to 
guarantee a sighting of a Brocken Spectre, making them 
even more special when they do occur. 

Fogbows 

Fogbows(orcloudbowsorwhite rainbows) are caused by 
similar circumstances to rainbows but because the water 
droplets are so smal 1, they diffract the light and cause it 
tooverlap into white ratherthan refract into colours. The 
combination of thin fog and bright sunshine is necessary to 
see a fogbow and the crucial time is the moment when the 
sun breaks through the fog. The bow is centered around 
the antisolar point (directly opposite the sun). 
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CHASING 

SPECTRES 






A few weeks later I have another opportunity to 
experience a temperature inversion. This time I decide to 
take my 1 1 -year-old daughter and her friend out onto 
the hill to see it. They don’t relish the prospect of getting 
up on a Saturday morning at 6am, especially after a week 
at school, but I manage to persuade them and we drive 
into Great Langdale through thick cloud and set out for 
the slopes of Harrison Stickle. 

We lose the path in the thick fog a few times but 
eventually find the correct one and start our ascent by the 
side of the plunging waters of Dungeon Ghyll. Shutting 
my ears to the constant demands for a rest or for food, I 
push on up the hill. We have to keep going or miss what 
we came to see. A passing walker tells me that the cloud is 
beginning to lift and we should hurry, so I do, spurring the 
girls into speed with the promise that they might get the 
chance to catch something very special. 

Above 1000ft the cloud begins to thin and takes on a 
bluish tinge. We will soon climb above it. Minutes later 
we emerge into sunshine. Wispy tendrils blow around 
the hill as we climb a little higher and sit on Pike Howe 
to enjoy the view. All the moans and groans of the 
ascent are forgotten as the girls run about, shouting and 
waving their arms. Across the valley the cloud drops 
enough for us to see the crags of Pavey Ark, orange in 
the morning sunshine. 

To chase spectres, sit under fogbows and walk above 
clouds is a joyous privilege. It’s rare, to be sure, but worth 
making the chase for a day you’ll never forget. □ 
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Hannah and Georgia celebrate their first 
temperature inversion over Langdale, Cumbria 

[page 39] Brocken Spectre and temperature 
inversion from Heron Pike; Fogbowfrom Heron Pike 

[page 38] Brocken Spectre 

[page 37] Wetherlam above a temperature inversion; 

a walker on Heron Pike 

[page 36] The rising sun rolling along the top of a 
cloud bank on Nab Scar, Grasmere 




FAIRFIELD 

HORSESHOE 



Distance: 16km Ascent: 1000m Time: 6 hours 
Start/finish: Rydal (NY364062) 

Summits: Nab Scar (445m), Heron Pike (612m), Great Rigg 
(766m), Fairfield (873m), Hart Crag (822m), Dove Crag 
(792m), High Pike (656m), Low Pike (508m) 

Terrain: well-defined paths but possibility of navigational 
difficulties on Fairfield in poor weather 
Maps: OS 1:50,000 Landranger sheet 90 (Penrith, Keswick 
& Ambleside); Harvey 1:40,000 British Mountain Map 
(Lake District) 

Guidebook: Lake District: High Level and Fell Walks by 
Vivienne Crow (Cicerone) 

Public transport: Stagecoach service 555 passes through 
Rydal en route between Keswick and Kendal 
Accommodation: visitcumbria.com 



ARE YOU UP FOR 
THE CHALLENGE? 

WIN A COVETED PLACE ON 

THE GREAT OUTDOORS CHALLENGE 2016 

WITH PROUD SPONSOR HANWAG. 




O ne of the most demanding backpacking events in the world, The Great Outdoors Challenge is a test 
of any outdoor enthusiast’s backcountry skills, endurance and stamina. Vastly oversubscribed, the 
Challenge’s proud sponsor Hanwag is giving four lucky TGO readers the chance to take part in the 2016 event. 



THE PRIZE 

Hanwag is offering four TGO readers the opportunity to take part 
(either alone or with a companion) on the 2016 TGO Ghallenge taking place 
between the 13th - 27th May 2016. Each winner will also receive one pair of 
Hanwag Tatra GTX boots. 

HOW DO I ENTER? 

If you think you have what it takes to complete the challenge, simply answer the 
following questions (hint: head to the Hanwag website to find the answer) to be in 
with a chance to take part. 



TATRA GTX® 




Offering a perfect fit with The Great Outdoors Challenge, outdoor footwear expert Hanwag was founded 
in 1921 at the foot of the Bavarian Alps. With an extensive collection ranging 
from high-performance mountaineering boots to comfortable and 
lightweight trail shoes, Hanwag will also give each of the four 
winners a pair of its bestselling Tatra GTX boots. 




1. What was the name of Hanwag’s founder? 

a. Josef Wagner 

b. Hans Wagner 

c. Johann Wagner 

2. I want to participate on The Great Outdoors Challenge because.... (Max 50 words) 



TO ENTER GO TO CHALLENGE.TG0MAGAZINE.C0.UK/CHALLENGE/ 



WWW.HANWAG.COM 



Entrants must be available to participate 13th - 27th May 2016. 



Terms and Conditions: 

All entries must be received by 17th January 2016, entries received after this date will not be 
considered. Winners will be notified by 31st January 2016. Entrants must be 18 or over. Ent- 
rants and challenge partner (if applicable) should be competent backpackers capable of con- 
tinuing independently if either one has to retire. Entrants must be available to participate 
13th - 27th May 2016. To claim your free pair of boots, you must have them professionally 
fitted at a Hanwag stockist, boots will not be sent out in the post (for details of stockists ple- 
ase see www.hanwag.com). All competition winners will have to complete an official appli- 
cation form and submit their proposed Challenge route by 15th February 2016, all relevant 
documents will be sent to the winners upon notification. Once completed forms are received, 
if the event’s organisers do not think you qualify, you will be notified immediately and ano- 
ther winner will be chosen. All Challengers participate at their own risk. The Great Outdoor 
Magazine, the event’s organisers and sponsor (Hanwag) accept no liability for any damage, 
loss or injury, illness or mishap. This competition is open to residents of the UK only. 
For full terms and conditions see the competition entry survey. 




Dales to Lakes England 
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RAINTOW 

In August, the Lakes and Dales National Parks will 
be extended to take on substantial chunks of land 
between the two. Jon Sparks braved November’s 
wet and windy weather on a three-day 
walk to investigate the areas affected 




Rainbow over Sedbergh, 

- from high on Middleton Fell. 
The rainbow exactly hides 
the ‘V’ of the Lu ne Gorge 
and the meeting of the 
‘new’ LDNP (to its left) and 
Yorkshire Dales National 
Park (on the right). 
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A WALL RUNS OVER Middleton Fell, reaching the ridge a short way south-west of the summit (Calf Top) and following 
the high ground for around 5km. For nearly all this distance, it also forms the boundary of the Yorkshire Dales 
National Park. Since 1954, the steep slopes east of this wall, dropping into Barbondale and Dentdale, have been in the 
Park. The sprawling moorland west of the wall, falling more gradually to the Lune valley, has not. 

This will soon change. On 23 October 2015, Environment Secretary Liz Truss announced that plans to extend the 
Dales and Lake District National Parks would take effect from August 2016. These plans have had a long gestation: 
official consultation began in 2009 and a public enquiry reported favourably in mid-20 13. It will add just 3% to the 
area of the Lake District National Park, but 24% to the Yorkshire Dales. And for the first time two UK National Parks 
will actually meet, with a common boundary in the Lune Gorge. Well, almost: a narrow corridor remains along the M6 
and West Coast Main Line. You wont be able to step from Dales to Lakes in a single stride, but it will take barely five 
minutes’ walking. 

I’d been toying with the idea of a continuous walk through the areas concerned. I already knew most of them, but 
was keen to link it all together. The announcement of the extensions gave me the nudge I needed but, by the time I 
could snatch three clear days it was mid-November. A brilliant autumn had turned tempestuous. Even the squabbling 
schoolkids on the Lancaster to Kirkby Lonsdale bus were impressed by the flooded fields of the Lune valley. 

I would have liked to start my walk in the gorgeous valley of Leek Beck, at the southernmost end of the Dales 
extension, with its secretive limestone gorge, Easegill Kirk. But the clocks had gone back, time was tight, and the 
following stretch, over Middleton Fell, was unknown territory and I wanted to prioritise the areas I knew least. For the 
same reasons, I also missed out Ruskin’s View. This perch below Kirkby Lonsdale churchyard looks over a loop of the 
River Lune, towards the fells. The view was painted by Turner long before John Ruskin’s visit in 1875. Ruskin wrote: 
‘'The valley of the Lune at Kirkby is one of the loveliest scenes in England, therefore in the world. I do not know in all my 
country, still less in France or Italy, a place more naturally divine!’ 



Dales to Lakes 



Ruski n’s View, Ki rkby Lonsda le. 
Virtually everything in this view 
wil I become part of the Yorkshire 
Dales National Park from August. 
The ‘Liquorice Allsort’ at Kirfit Hall 
is dead centre. 
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I recalled previous visits to the View as 
I headed out of town, across the mediaeval 
Devils Bridge and up narrow lanes to 
Castertons Fell Road. In an hour on the Fell 
Road, I saw one car, one outdoor education 
minibus and one quad bike with a sheepdog 
perched behind the driver. Omitting Leek 
Beck was a wrench, but I had good view 
over it from the lonely road. 

Tarmac ended by Bullpot Farm, a cavers 
centre. A rougher track curved left and 
down into Barbondale. I scanned the facing 
slope, vainly seeking a weakness. This 
climb onto Middleton Fell had concerned 
me since I started planning the route. In 
the end it was simple enough, just brutally 
steep for 200 vertical metres. After 25 
minutes of not-fun, the slope eased, though 
it all got a bit vague. I couldn’t definitely say 
I was on the ridge until I was approaching 
the large cairn on Castle Knott. 

The wet-looking dip in the ridge before 
the climb to Calf Top also had a bark worse 
than its bite. However, the wind was picking 
up, and looking back I saw veils of rain 
heading my way. At the shoulder before 
the summit, I huddled in the lee of the 
boundary wall, a metre inside the existing 
National Park, to scramble into extra layers 
before devouring sandwiches. The rain 
whipped away overhead as I ate, and big 
splashes of sun cruised the fells as I moved 
on. The summit trig point, like the sketchy 



path, lies just outside the National Park. 

Down to my right, Dentdale lounged 
luscious and green, but to the left, the 
Lune valley looked equally enticing. 

At first glance, at least, it’s not suffered 
massively by its decades of exclusion from 
the National Park. I recalled a footnote to 
the story of Ruskin’s View. The farmer of 
Kirfit Hall - bang in the centre of the view 
- took umbrage when refused planning 
permission to convert a barn into holiday 
cottages, and repainted it in bold multi- 
coloured stripes. This ‘Liquorice Allsort’ 
offends some, amuses others; I think I lean 
to amused. 

What puzzled me was why I’d never 
climbed Middleton Fell before. It’s 
respectably high (610m; a more memorable 



1999ft on some old maps), extensive, 
and prominent too, forming much of the 
backdrop to Ruskin’s View. Yet somehow it 
not only got left out of the National Park; 
Wainwright spurned it too, leaving a gap 
between Walks in Limestone Country and 
Walks on the Howgill Fells. 

To my relief, the going underfoot 
was generally good. However, as the 
descending ridge curved round north- 
westward, progress became laborious, 
as the wind rose to a full gale. Still, I was 
lucky, as showers, though frequent, kept 
missing me. Often they’d slide through 
the gap between Middleton Fell and the 
Howgills. At times, a rainbow neatly filled 
the ‘V’ of the Lune Gorge, where the Park 
extensions (almost) meet. 5 



National Parks: NaA/e(A/e^6^i£nva&iAAxmf? 

Not everyone accepts that National Parks have genuinely protected, let alone improved, our 
wilder landscapes. In an impassioned address to the UK National Parks conference, shortly 
before the Park extensions were announced, environmental writer and ‘rewilding’ advocate 
George Monbiot claimed that “National Parks would be better designated as ecological 
disaster zones.”The gist of his case is that the landscapes of our National Parks are both 
unnatural and biologically impoverished. In a more natural state, far more of the land would 
be wooded. Instead, he says, “The lowlands are bare but the uplands even barer... it looks like 
tundra.” 

These ‘wet deserts’, Monbiot argues, are created by sheep-farming, which is not only 
destructive but uneconomic; it’s only sustained by subsidies. Monbiot contends that, rather 
than defending and helping to sustain this land-use model, “National Parks should be in the 
forefront of changi ng the way we see the land.” Food for thought, at least. 
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TREK WALK, CLIMB, FAMILY, CYCLE K DISCOVER 
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TREKKING IN THE ALPS AND PROVENCE 
With Hilary Sharp 

• Snowshoeing • Trekking • Hotel based trips 



We have an extensive range of Oothing and Equipment for both 
Men and Women, Featuring Rab, Montane, Mountain 
Nardwear, Hagldfi, Exped, MSRand many morel Our gearU 
hand pkited for performance and quality wiih fotus on lightness. 

Shop online at www.uitralightoutdDorgear.co.uk or cal! us 
on 01744 £44024 for help and advice. 



trekkinginthealps.com 

trekkinginprovence.com 0033 682 654 21 4 
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We are looking for Shift Leaders and Assistant Managers 

If you have experience in catering or retail and living in our beautiful location or nearby excites you, then we would love 
to hear from you. 

We serve over 100,000 customers per year, many of whom are outdoorsy! 

We have: 

• National (UK) awards for fish & chips and home-baking 
•An ‘A’ rating gluten-free accreditation from Coeliac UK 

• 3 consecutive TripAdvisor Certificates of Excellence 

A great customer experience, quality and teamwork are what weVe all about! 

We have already doubled our seating capacity and, due to a steady increase in trade, we are once again expanding our operation and 
extending opening hours. 

To make sure we continue to delight our customers, we have created 5 new senior positions.Two have been filled by internal promotions 
and we are now searching for 3 additional senior team members! 

These are interesting and demanding roles! Shift Leaders earn between £16,640 - £17,680 and Assistant Managers up to £25,000 
depending on skills and experience. Benefits include local staff accommodation, staff meals and bonuses for high-performance. 

Check us out on Facebook, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=dlZi2k0kBrw and www.therealfoodcafe.com and then send 
your CV to alan@therealfoodcafe.com Please be aware that we have staff accommodation to help with relocation. 
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The lower ridge was lumpy and chaotic. 
In the buffeting wind, I edged cautiously 
down steep, waterlogged grass. Then a lane; 
a sodden, deserted golf course; a footbridge 
over the Rawthey. Id reached the outskirts 
of Sedbergh, threading through the public 
schools grounds to the main street. 

Sedbergh, and the southern Howgill 
Fells, are already in the Yorkshire Dales 
National Park. In fact, Sedbergh is, and 
will continue to be, the largest town in the 
Park, but lacks the honeypot buzz of Hawes 
or Grassington, and doesn’t even have an 
official National Park Information Centre. 

The overnight forecast was dire; the 
reality, if anything, worse. My luck had 
run out. Counting my blessings. I’d filled 
the main gap in my prior knowledge of 
the extension areas, Middleton Fell - and 
the weather had been spectacular rather 
than hostile. Crossing the tops from here 
on was sure to be unpleasant, verging on 
dangerous. I could expect nothing in the 
way of views and nothing useful in the way 
of pictures. 

In any case, there was a segment of 
existing Park to negotiate first, so I had 



no compunction in cheating my way to 
Cautley. There is a pleasant valley- side 
path, but I wanted to push on, just in case. 
Cautley Spout, just inside the existing Park, 
is one of England’s grandest waterfalls. I’d 
hoped it would be awesome after so much 
rain, but rain was all I could see. 

Beyond Cautley, the largest contiguous 
block of new’ National Park spreads out 
west, north and east. I thought longingly 
of Wild Boar Fell, highest point in the 
extension areas, with its craggy eastern 
edge overlooking the trench of Mallerstang 
and the enigmatic Pendragon Castle. 

Quite how Wild Boar Fell was left out of 
the original Park is a mystery, when its 
southern neighbour, a sullen lump called 
Baugh Fell, was deemed good enough. 

Cautley also offers several routes onto 
the northern Howgills. The Howgills are 
such a compact and well-defined mass, 
it’s hard to fathom how half was originally 
omitted from the National Park. And, 
though this anomaly is being rectified, 
another is being accentuated. Geologically, 
the Howgills belong to Lakeland; they’re 
made of the same Silurian rocks as much 




of the southern third of the the Lakes. And 
they’re in Cumbria; practically all of the 
extension areas are. Apart from Leek Beck, 
which is in Lancashire. 

The northern Howgills, even more than 
the southern, are characterised by long, 
sweeping ridges. The one between Langdale 
and Bowderdale is probably the best, and 
it’s the way I’d planned to go, remembering 
a previous visit in golden sunshine. But this 
walk was becoming a matter of survival, 
somehow doing enough to create a thread 
on which to hang those memories. 

Bowderdale itself is a long, near-straight 
trench, exemplifying the monumental 
simplicity of the Howgills. But it’s a long 
trudge (6km) and - dare I say it? - in a 
downpour, bordering on the tedious. Still, 
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in the new Lakes and uaLes 



The walk as planned (total distance 74km) 
is shown on the map. Although my trip was 
thwarted by the weather, I know the areas 
concerned and can recommend the route. It 
entails three substantial days, with overnight 
stops in Sedbergh and Orton. It doesn’t include 
the small area south of Kendal which will be 
added to the Lake District National Park, 
but passes through large parts of the other 
extensions (as displayed as areas of pink and 
green on the map). 

Dagl 

Travel: Bus from Lancaster to Kirkby Lonsdale 
(Stagecoach service 81) 

Walk: Kirkby Lonsdale to Sedbergh (22.5km/14 
miles) 

Stay: Sedbergh has good choice of places to stay 
and eat. The Bull Hotel (www.bullhotelsedbergh. 
co.uk) was very reasonably priced. 

Dag2 

Wa/k; Sedbergh to Orton (24km/15 miles) 

Stay; Orton has a few B&Bs and the (good value) 
George Hotel (www.thegeorgehotelorton.co.uk). 

Dag3 

Wa/k; Orton to Burneside (27km/17 miles) 
Trave/; Train from Burneside to Lancaster 

Want more? 

For a rea I ly i n-depth exploration of the 
extended Dales National Park, consider 
extending the walk to four days, with the 
second day (24km) from Sedbergh to Cautley, 
then over Wild Boar Fell, with an overnight 
in or near Ravenstonedale. An easier third 
day (17.5km with lots of extra options) could 
then take in the gorge of Smardale Gill and the 
limestone pavements of Great Asby Scar on the 
way to Orton. 



it leads, eventually, to the upper reaches of 
the Lune. There were huge puddles on the 
lanes that led on to Orton and the silvery 
scars to the north, with their great swathes 
of limestone pavement, were lost in grey 
murk. 

The villages of Orton and nearby Tebay 
could see real economic impacts from the 
National Park extensions, though their 
scale remains to be seen, especially as the 
Yorkshire Dales National Park will not 
receive a budget increase to match its gain 
in area. Instead, existing funds, whether for 
promotion or for landscape protection, will 
be spread more thinly. What does protected 
landscape mean anyway? Consciously 
comparing existing and new Park areas. Id 
seen no clear difference in landscape quality 



(admittedly a subjective judgement), and 
little obvious evidence that the landscape 
has been better-protected in one zone than 
the other. 

Leaving Orton, my route crossed the M6 
(seething with spray) near Tebay services, 
of farm-shop fame. West of the railway I 
entered the area which will become part of 
the Lake District National Park, continuing 
into the secluded little valley of Bretherdale. 
From here, the Breasthigh Road (great 
name!) climbs over the Whinash ridge. 
Proposals to site a massive windfarm 
here were rejected in 2006. The Road 
(actually a very stony track) then drops into 
Borrowdale. 

When Wainwright first published Walks 
on the Howgill Fells (1972), he railed against 



a plan to flood Borrowdale. However, this 
too was rejected, even without benefit of 
National Park status. Despite its position 
between A6 (the boundary of the existing 
Lake District National Park) and M6, its a 
tranquil place, with only one inhabited farm 
- but, for all its charm, my original plan had 
been to walk the Whinfell ridge on its south 
side. It s surprisingly rugged in places, the 
character of Lakeland beginning to assert 
itself. In better weather, its wide views 
back over the Howgills and Middleton Fell 
should have prompted retrospection and 
reflection. 

That was the plan; the better part of 
valour was a rapid dash south through the 
lanes, finally picking up the Dales Way for 
the final hour to Burneside and the train. □ 
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Sledding across the 
Finnmark Plateau 
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DOGSLEDDING NORWAY 



Let it flow 

Scandinavians really know howto do adventure, 
as Paul Beasley discovered on a dogsledding trip 
inside the Arctic Circle 

photography: PAUL BEASLEY & KIM WAGNER 



THE DIN OF 15 HUSKIES barking in unison 
hushes suddenly. In its place, the lispy hiss 
of sled runners sliding over snow barely 
whispers our presence in the wooded 
valley. Three teams - guides Kim and Anna 
in front with their six dogs, then Christine 
with her team of five, then me with four - 
arc along a frost-glittered slope and angle 
down towards a frozen river. The dogs, 
until seconds ago a pack of truculent 
beasts, now do what they were selectively 
bred to do, their genetic inheritance 
expressing itself in the eager push of paw 
upon snow. 

We pick up speed down a bumpy chute. 
The curved wooden handlebar tugs more 
insistently in my hands and every 
unexpected hollow punches more 
forcefully in the pit of my stomach. Let it 
flow, I tell myself. Soft knees, tight grip and 
don’t bother with the brake. Canine faces 
glance furtively back at me, their ham- 
coloured tongues lolling askance. But what 
do those expressions mean, exactly: 
respect for my derring-do, or one last 
rubberneck at the condemned man? Either 
way, this damned hangover isn’t helping. 

OUR STOP-START journey to Karasjok, a 
small village on Norway’s Finnmark 
Plateau, had kicked off in the historic port 
of Bergen. From here, we boarded the 
Hurtigruten coastal ferry, which nibbles its 
way northwards through the ^ords. The 
glacier-gouged scenery, festooned at night 
by the Aurora Borealis, had sounded great 
on paper - specifically, the glossy paper the 
tourist brochure had been printed on. In 
reality, the filthy weather made everything 
drab. The sea was coal-grey and an endless 
underbelly of dirty cloud rubbed against 



our upturned muzzles, all-but snuffing out 
our chances of seeing the Northern Lights. 
And what of the fabled white winter? Gone 
the way of the mammoth, it seemed. 

Once docked at the string of ports en 
route, we race -walked up every hill we had 
time to reach. And where there were no 
hills, we climbed bell towers. And when 
the churches were closed, we legged it to 
bars and failed to develop a taste for dried 
fish (one- word review: bleurgh). 

By the time we finally disembarked in 
Tromso, things were whitening up. Here, 
several degrees inside the Arctic Circle, 
there was snow. Lots of snow. We could 
finally stop muttering darkly about climate 
change. Muffled up against the frigid wind 
in our brawniest gear, we shuffled around 
town, slipped about in a blizzard on the 
slick whaleback of a bridge, and tentatively 
tasted the greasy tang of cods’ tongues at 
Emma’s Drommekjokken. 

A short flight in a small, empty aircraft 
over great scoured groynes of rock got us 
as far as Lakselv. The airport cafe was 
closed, because it was a Saturday. Not to 
worry, because the bus would be here soon. 
Actually, no, it wouldn’t be. I’d misread the 
online timetable: service ‘5’, which would 
have met us like clockwork, actually 
denoted ‘Friday’. So there was no bus. Not 
for hours. And the airport, with its two 
staff, was closing. Outside, the temperature 
was - 1 5°C, and the taxi rank was but a 
figment of the imagination. The manager, 
realising we were stranded, kindly drove us 
to a small wooden hotel, which was 
half-hidden in snowdrifts. After breakfast, 
the receptionist reassured us that the next 
bus was imminent, so we traipsed out to 
the main road through shin -high snow. 

But there was no bus. There was, though, a 
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a middle-aged woman walking her dog. 
Twenty minutes later, we were warming 
ourselves in a house filled with what could 
be a world record number of religious 
symbols gathered in any one place. 
Nonetheless, Anastasia - a Russian married 
to a Norwegian - restored our faith in the 
existence of the bus, and at the advised time 
we tramped out to board the predicted 
service. Dead beat, I nodded off repeatedly, 
dreaming of reindeer ghosting about in a 
snow-bound landscape. Then Id wake with 
a start, and see. . . reindeer ghosting about in 
a snow-bound landscape. I was five years old 
again. It was Christmas, just in February. 

At Karasjok - which, in Sami, means 
‘food plate of wood’ and ‘river’, apparently 
- we were met by Kim and Anna, our 



guides. I apologized profusely for our abject 
lateness, but Kim smiled and said: “This is 
exactly when we expected you.” So it goes. 

After our peristaltic journey, arriving at 
Engholm Husky was like passing through 
the dome of a snow globe into a perfect 
world. Here, amidst the wispy brushstrokes 
of downy birch trees, we stumbled about in 
an adult fairy tale. Inside our cosy wooden 
cabin were stools made from stumps, work 
surfaces hewn from local stone, crockery 
whittled from wood, lampshades made 
from antlers and reindeer skin, and a 
microwave made of, well . . . microwave 
parts, actually. But you can’t have 
everything, even here. 

Sven Engholm, the owner, built this 
place himself using as many local materials 



as possible. An 1 1 -time winner of the 
1 000km Einnmarkslopet sled-dog race, he 
confesses to “being infected with the 
dog-mushing virus, for which there is no 
cure - only the trail.” Indeed, there’s 
something ‘elsewhere’ about Sven’s taciturn 
character. He maybe standing right in front 
of you in his hand-hewn kitchen, but his 
grey-blue eyes seem to flicker with 
memories of far-off frozen lands. 



WITH AN AFTERNOON to Spare, we borrow 
kicksleds and head to the parliament of the 
Sami people via the iced-up Karasjohka 
river. Erustratingly, the sled runners won’t 
slide an inch beyond the propulsion of each 
thrust. Ten thigh- shredding kilometres later, 
we reach the parliament, which is closed. 
Chastened, we do the ‘noble thing: we call 
Kim and ask for a lift back. 

At twilight, we meet up with Liv, Sven’s 
daughter, who takes us snowshoeing up a 
hill called ‘Halde’. At about 300m, it’s the 
highest point for miles and, therefore, 
sacred to the local Sami. To help make the 
effort a little less taxing, both Christine and 
I are harnessed to a husky, but when the 
path steepens into a zigzag, the dogs’ more 
direct approach has us yanked hither and 
thither through the knee -deep snow. 
Thankfully, we then take a straight line up a 
hillock straggled with trees. Above us, the 
great vault of the night sky sparkles with a 
crystal clarity, then suddenly streams with 
diaphanous green lights fluttering slowly 
overhead like gigantic chiffon scarves. We 
gawp upwards, our jaws hanging open, 
enraptured by the light shimmering on our 
corneas. The Sami believe these lights to be 
the energy of departed souls, Liv explains, 
but a few minutes later the show’s over, so 
we tread onwards. At the summit, we eat 
dried reindeer heart in the lee of a huge 
rock, which Liv says is a sieidi - a gateway 
to the spirit world. Beneath us, the white 
snake of the river valley winds through the 
grey garb of the plateau. We don’t linger 
long, though, for the bitter wind bites 
marrow-deep. 

Heading downwards, the combination 
of deep snow, poor technique and canine 
eagerness pulls me off my feet. With my 
legs in the air and my head below my hips, I 
struggle to right myself, only succeeding 
when I hazard a new technique: get really 
annoyed and power upwards whilst 
ignoring the actual working angles of 
the joints. 

Safely back at the cabin, we uncork a 
bottle of red wine, then another, and retire 
to beds warmed with hot rocks. 
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DOGSLEDDING 




Lunch is served al fresco 



A tug-of-war ensues, but after ceding two metres 
I eventually bring the brown-coated beast to heel 



THE DAY DAWNS BRIGHT, dazzling my tired 
eyes and stretching shadows over the white 
woodland floor. 

Job number one: get kitted out. We don 
heavy, unbending boots, duvet-thick 
salopettes, triple-layered woollen mittens as 
unwieldy as Lego hands, and a long tan 
Parka made of reindeer hide, trimmed 
around the hood with wolverine fur. Yes, 
wolverine fur. 

Job number two: hitch the dogs. We 
march each dog from its box-like kennel 
over to the sled, then put them in a harness 
and attach that to a tugline, which links to a 
centre line tied to the birch-framed sled. 
Kim, a solidly built Dane with whiskered 
chops (which, Christine reckons, makes 
him a “a man-husky”) first leads me to Rolle. 
A tug-of-war ensues, but after ceding two 
metres I eventually bring the brown- coated 
beast to heel. “Not bad\ says Kim, beaming. 
“He usually drags newcomers 10 times as 
far! He 11 respect you now. This is important 
- these are working animals ^ not pets. 
Remember this.” 

Christines feistiest dog is called ‘Connie, 
who has unsettlingly pale blue eyes like the 
White Walkers in Game of Thrones. He 
fights and snarls all the way to the sled, and 
even then has to be harnessed up alone for 
fear that he’ll attack a neighbouring husky. 



Job number three: go to school. Anna, 
who’s Dutch, rattles through the basics: 
“These are the runners. . . This is where you 
stand. . . This is the brake, which you push 
into the snow with one foot. . . This is how 
you right the sled when you crash. . . Never 
let go of the sled, or the dogs will run off 
into the mountains... Don’t worry about 
steering, or even saying ‘mush’, because 
we’ll be in front, and your dogs will follow 
our dogs like lemons.” 

She means ‘lemmings’, of course, and I 
mean to correct her, but - hang on - didn’t 
she say 'when you crash’? 

Yes she did, and Kim provides us with a 
precise timetable of doom: “The first 
minute of each day - at the very least. So 
don’t be a hero: use the braked 

And then, in the twinkling of an eye, 
we’re off. This is the moment Jack London 
captures so well in Call of the Wild, when 
the dogs are instantly transformed from 
“sour and sullen brutes into straining, 
eager, ambitious creatures”. Well, apart 
from Connie, who is both sour and eager 
at the same time. 

We barrel downhill, and like the spirit 
of Obi Wan Kenobi talking to Luke 
Skywalker, I hear Kim’s voice telling me to 
"use the brake, Paul”. But I’m a 
hypoglycemic child let loose in a sweet 



shop, and I simply don’t possess the 
self-control needed to shimmy onto the 
steel claw. Weeeeel 

Hang on, though: didn’t Kim say that 
going too fast downhill endangers the 
dogs, because the sled could hit them in 
the back? I just can’t let that happen. 

Moving as dextrously as Superman in a 
kryptonite dealership, I ease my weight 
onto my left foot so I can reach the brake 
with my right, but by the time my leaden 
boot presses down, the sled has taken off 
over one of the hollows. Adrenaline surges 
through my body, and I start to sense in 
slow-motion. The outside world is now 
moving slowly enough for me to see the 
sled list in mid air, and slowly enough for 
me to see the worried faces looking back at 
me, and to recall Kim telling me to "Never 
let go of the handle”, and for me to register 
the sled landing on one runner and 
shivering on impact. But it’s still moving 
way too fast for me to stop my right hand 
being shaken off the handle or prevent my 
feet from being shucked clean off the 
runners. The sled bounces upwards and is 
dragged anticlockwise by the sack of spuds 
formerly known as Paul Beasley. Down we 
go again, the ground broadsiding my left 
shoulder and breaking my grip entirely. 

I rebound off the hard earth then come to S 
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DOGSLEDDING 




The wide open spaces 
of northern Norway 



ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 



Getting there: Information on Hurtigruten departures from Bergen to Tromso is available here: 
www.hurtigruten.com. It is also possible to fly to Tromso direct from Gatwick via Norwegian 
(www.norwegian.com). Nordic regional airline Wideroe (www.w/cferoe.no) flies from Tromso to 
Lakselv. An alternative route is to fly to Ivalo in Finnish Lapland, via Helsinki. 

Winter activities: Engholm Husky (www.engho/m.no) offer a range of dogsled tours, from the 
three-day Beyond the Beaten Tracks to the 11-day Expedition to the Arctic Sea. Other trips 
include cross-country skiing and a week helping with the Sami reindeer migration. If you’d 
rather not arrange your trip independently, dogsledding packages inside the Arctic Circle are 
available from Artisan Travel (www.artisantravel.co.uk). 

Walking in Finnmark: If you’d prefer to rely on your own two feet to explore this area of 
Norway, it’s best to wait at least until late January when daylight starts to return. Temperatures 
towards the end of the winter hover around -5°C at the warmest in the mountains, and snow 
can be present right through to the end of spring. The mountain huts stay open throughout 
the winter but thick snow makes these difficult to reach on foot; as such they are mainly used 
by cross-country skiers or snowshoers. Go to visitnorway.co.uk for more information on winter 
skiing and snowshoeing and on hiking opportunities for warmer weather. 

Northern Lights: The Aurora Borealis is most easily seen on the darkest, clearest nights 
between January and March . The most intense periods of auroral activity occur in the middle 
years of the sun’s 10-15 year solar cycle. 

History & culture: Tromso’s Polar Museum has an excellent display of Norwegian exploration 
paraphernalia. In Karasjok, the Sami Parliament building (which Paul and Christine managed to 
visit at the second attempt) provides an interesting insight into the intersection of indigenous, 
national and international politics; the village also hosts reindeer races over the Easter period. 



rest, head-first, in a snowdrift. Radiohead 
were right: gravity does always win. 

I get up and start running, and see that 
Christine is running too. A little further 
on, Anna is bringing my dogs under 
control, and at the edge of the river, Kim 
has Stine s sled in one hand and his in 
another. Phew! 

We dust ourselves down, stand back on 
the runners, and try again. Our progress, 
impeded by a new-found addiction to 
braking, is jittery, and the dogs aren’t 
happy about being held back. With each 
passing kilometre, though, we regain 
confidence, letting the sled run free as we 
weave across the ice. 

Just beyond Karasjok, we turn left and 
climb back up the valley. My straining dogs 
now look at me with a different expression: 
don’t just stand there,/at boy, give us some 
help. Still holding the handle, I jump off 
and stride between the runners, beginning 
to huff and pufflike a steam train. My team 
gains on the sleds ahead, but it’s hard work 
running up hill through snow when you’re 
wearing giant clod-hoppers. 

Five sweaty minutes later, we reach a 
plateau, and as my heart rate drops I begin 
to register our surroundings: wide vistas of 
snow bordered by spindly trees stripped 
bare by winter’s grip, and no other souls in 
sight. The soundscape is even more starkly 
scrubbed back: nothing but huskies 
panting and the endless shush of runners 
on snow. Travel has never been so tranquil. 

We cross a frozen lake under a powder 
blue sky, then glide through a succession 
of copses, shifting our weight more 
smoothly with every turn. Several 
kilometres drift by in a sort of mobile 
meditative state, then we stop for lunch, 
and wade through two foot of snow to 
scavenge dead wood for a fire. Reindeer 
furs are laid out, and I collapse in an 
exhausted heap. Once the flames are 
licking upwards, we toast ham and cheese 
sandwiches, unlocking them from their 
frozen-solid state. 

Back on the trail, Kim steps up the 
challenge, veering off obvious tracks and 
into virgin snow. The dogs disappear, then 
reappear, as they bound forwards through 
the husky- deep powder. We plough into a 
woodland, shifting our weight into tight 
turns while ducking branches that threaten 
to thwack us asunder. Back up on the 
plateau, a frigid headwind conducts a 
cryogenic experiment on my exposed 
hooter. 

Again, time flies, and as the light 
dwindles we pull into a copse and park up 
near a tent. “It’s cosy time”, shouts Kim, and 



we follow his lead by stroking each husky 
in turn, then secure them for the night. The 
dogs curl up on the snow, wrapping tails 
round noses. 

While Anna and Stine axe their way 
through the frozen dog food, mix it with 
hot water and dole it out for dinner, Kim 
and I skittle down to a small lake, bore a 
hole through the ice and dangle toy-sized 
tackle into the water, but nothing bites for 
an hour, so we shuffle, numb -bummed, 
back to the insulated tent. 

Inside, a wood-burning stove radiates 
heat and camp beds are piled with furs. A 
dinner of rice, sausages and a lip-smacking 
cloudberry jam passes almost without 
incident, although Christine can’t resist a 
wry comment about Kim’s knitted long 
johns. “I made those for him”, says Anna, 
warily, but digestive biscuits are then dealt 
out, which we top with jam and a sweet 
brown cheese called brunost, and the 
awkward moment passes. 

Talk turns to heroes. Kim puts forward 



the case for Ernest Shackleton, who 
managed to get everyone back alive from 
the ill-fated Imperial Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition of 1914-17. His men, he 
figured, were better off alive than fixed 
forever - by some dead reckoning - in a 
book of record. 

My Polar paragon is Frijtof Nansen, a 
Norwegian explorer who let his big-ribbed 
ship, Tram, become trapped in the ice at 
the Siberian Islands and simply waited for 
the current - as per his theory - to take 
them to the North Pole. It sort-of worked, 
but progress stalled at 84° North, so on 
14th March 1895 Nansen and colleague 
Johansen ventured further on dogsleds. 
Having reached a record 86° North, they 
turned back, and for months struggled 
south over pack ice. Nansen, Johansen 
and the entire crew of Pram ultimately 
made it home safely, but the dogs fared 
considerably less well. 

Booze follows, then sleep, and I dream 
about herding reindeer. 
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The Northern Lights 
glow above the 
cabins and kennels 
of Engholm Husky 



A wisp of green smoke high above us 
starts to wind down towards the ground 



THE NEXT MORNING, my own mettle is 
immediately tested. The huskies rev 
themselves into a barking fury, I release 
the brake and we shoot forwards like a 
silent dragster. The trees stand tight 
together, the turns are sharp, and the sled 
is skittish on the crisp surface of the snow. 
We exit the woodland equivalent of a 
chicane at breakneck speed, and the sled 
begins to slingshot out behind the dogs, 
hurtling me towards a trunk. I have a 
split-second choice to make: hold on and 
be slammed into a tree, or bale out and 
hope my trajectory takes me clear of the 
trunk. I do - I tell myself - what 
Shackleton would have done, and let go of 
the handle, landing safely some 10 metres 
away, face-down in a drift, and emerge 
with a mouth full of snow. I start running, 
and see that Christine has been dislodged 
too, and that Anna and Kim have once 
again snagged the dogs before they 
reached open ground. 

After that slight hiccup, we re quickly 



back into the rhythm. Above us, the sky is 
slathered with clouds and the light flat. 

A vacant concentration soon takes hold: 

I don’t have to think, just do. We move 
serenely across the widescreen plateau, 
pass over the wind-rendered ice that ridges 
the frozen lakes, and sway smoothly 
through the trees, floating free from the 
wheels of time. In the blink of an eye, we’re 
back at Engholm Husky, and I feel like I’m 
waking from a trance. 

After dinner, under a clearing sky, we 
mosey about by the kennels and set the 
camera up, more in hope than expectation. 

But wait! Isn’t that..? Surely. . . Yes\ It is\ 

A wisp of green smoke high above us 
starts to wind down towards the ground. 

I angle the camera and fire away, dimly 
recalling the science behind this spectacle 
- something about solar winds and 
magnetospheres, isn’t it? Whateverl Behind 
the camera, though, I feel frustratingly 
detached from my surroundings, so I step 
away, clear my mind, and look up in 



wordless wonder. Time slackens once 
more, along with my jaw, as the patterns of 
light grow more complex. Great green 
swirls flare at the hem like magnesium lit 
in a science class, then green-and-red bars 
run across a billowing curtain as if it’s 
made of immense lightsabers - each one 
illuminating briefly in turn. 

When the lights begin to fade, I realise 
I’ve been softly singing some words from a 
Spiritualized song: “And it takes up all my 
time / And it lays me hack a while / Makes 
me feel like Vm a child. Let it flow.'' It’s a 
solemn gospel-style hymn, seemingly 
sung by a celestial choir - whose voices 
reverberate through all of space and time. 
This is the intended effect, no doubt, 
because it’s written by one ‘J- Spaceman, a 
sonic explorer of mind-altered states who 
once recorded a track called ‘Taking Drugs 
to Make Music to Take Drugs To’. But who 
needs drugs when you’ve got dogs instead, 
you’re inside the Arctic Circle, and the sky 
is alive with spirits. □ 
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CONQUER THE UK'S TOUGHEST MOUNTAIN TRIATHLON 





ENTER NOW! 
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FORT WILLIAM, HIGHLAND PH33 7LY 
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ENTER A RELAY TEAM BY MARCH 31 ST AND SAVE £30 

BOOK YOUR PLACE AT 
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Mountain Magic 

Carey Davies 



Priceless heirlooms 

As part of an annual tradition, Carey spends 
a day on Cnicht with the man who helped to 
shape his outdoor life - his dad 




IT WAS A MIRACULOUS blue sky Sunday in 
late autumn, the sort that makes you 
nervous when you wake up because you 
think it might be snatched away before you 
reach the hills. But by the time we reached 
the beautiful backwater of the Nantmor 
valley, it was still there. A lone blackbird 
sung in the vermilion autumn foliage of a 
maple, the tree’s leaves as bright and 
translucent in the sunshine as stained glass. 

We wandered past the farmstead of 
Llwynyrhwch and up some Hobbity stone 
steps that wound under the canopy of an 
oak tree into the pastures beyond, a rough, 
age-wearied landscape but as intimate and 
exquisite in its own way as a Japanese rock 
garden, with rhyolite boulders rising out of 
fields of browning bracken, berry-bright 
hawthorn scattered around and waterfalls 
tumbling through it all. Like in much of 
Snowdonia, when you get away from the 
crowds congregating around a few specific 
summits, there is a sense of a quiet place 
crowded with ghosts, with burnt mounds, 
abandoned settlements, mouldering walls 
and quarrying scars testifying to centuries’ 
worth of life and livelihood, much of it now 
absent or obsolete. 

My walking partner was responsible for 
me being here, but in the broadest possible 
sense. My parents took me from a very 
young age into the fells of the Lake District 
and the limestone landscapes of the 
Yorkshire Dales. One of my earliest 
memories, around the age of six or seven, is 
fidgeting with excitement at going to to stay 
for the weekend in this place called 
‘Grassington’. I knew nothing about it, but 
it seemed charged with possibility and 
promise. It was the first of dozens of 
weekends we would spend there as a family 
over the course of several years, during 
which time my soul took on the texture of 
Wharfedale limestone, and has remained 
that way ever since. At the time, of course, 
my parents had to compete with Saturday 
morning TV to get me out, but their 



persistence paid off. I owe my outdoor life 
to them, and everything it entails: the 
lasting satisfaction of a day spent on two 
feet; the knowledge that all but the most 
intractable problems can be resolved with a 
good walk; the miracle that for everything 
nature gives, it asks nothing in return 
except respect. All priceless heirlooms. 

Since my childhood days, my dad and I 
have kept up a tradition of going on a long 
hillwalking weekend together every year. 
This was one of them. In my younger days, 
he was a paragon of fitness and daring, 
chivvying me onwards and guiding me 
over steep bits. With time our roles have 
somewhat reversed. I note his incredulity 
when he looks at the imposing face of Craig 
Llyn-Llagi, its cliffs as dark as Cuillin 
gabbro, and as we detour around it to 
Llynau’r Cwn, three ornamentally beautiful 
pools set into the craggy chaos of Ysgafell 
Wen like diamonds in a coalface, he 



complains of the lack of path. Sometimes 
on our walks I catch myself telling him 
white lies about the distance we have left to 
walk, or tempting him onwards with the 
prospect of beer like you would a child with 
sweets. 

We climb Cnicht and stop for a while on 
its windless summit, marvelling at the 
views and enjoying the last drenching of 
sun before the drought of winter. But on 
the descent we take a wrong turn, and end 
up scrambling down some sketchy rock 
steps. I can feel him tense up as he battles 
the panic around heights he has always had. 
When he makes it down okay, the role- 
reversal takes on another dimension, and I 
feel a surge of pride. In the evening, over a 
pint, his face glows with the love of the hills, 
as undimmed as if it were a new crush. 

O Fo I low Carey on Twitter: 

@carey_davies 
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Backpacking 

Chris Townsend 



A Storm Too Far 

Someti mes the only sensible option is to retreat from 
the hills, as Chris decided on a recent Lakeland camp 




Terry on Threlkeld Knotts watching the approaching storm Photo: Chris Townsend 



THE FORECAST WAS, shall we say, 
unpromising. Wind and rain inevitable. 
Still, we weren’t going far, ‘we’ being myself 
and film-maker Terry Abraham. The plan 
was for a wild camp in the Lake District 
before the recent TGO Awards evening in 
Kendal. Terry fancied Clough Head for its 
view of Blencathra, the subject of his next 
film. The morning we set off, that was 
downgraded to Threlkeld Knotts, some 
200m lower, due to the forecast. The 
extensive bumpy summit looked as though 
it should offer some sheltered sites for our 
tents. 

As we walked up from the valley, dark 
clouds started to sweep in from the 
south-west. Blencathra and other high 
summits soon disappeared into the 
greyness. There was no rain yet though 
and the wind wasn’t strong enough to be a 
concern. From the summit of Threlkeld 
Knotts we dropped down north-east a 
little way and found a spot that was 
sheltered from the wind. The first rain 
started to fall as we pitched the tents. I 
wandered off clutching several water 
containers in search of a stream. The rain 
grew heavier. I scoured gullies and 
depressions. No running water. Eventually 
I filled the containers from a large pool, its 



surface spattered with rain drops and 
driven into little waves by the wind. 
Pouring water into the narrow-necked 
Platypus bottles from my wide-mouthed 
one took time as the wind whipped half 
the water away. My fingers grew numb. 

I stumbled back to camp, blown about 
by the now ferocious wind. As the tents 
came into view I could see one side of my 
red single-pole shelter flapping wildly. 
Terry appeared leaning into the wind with 
his arms in the classic aeroplane position. 
A gust almost sent me flat on my face. 

We’ll get no sleep if we stay here, I said. 
Terry agreed. His tent was more stable 
than mine but the fabric was vibrating and 
he said the noise inside was very loud. 

How strong was the wind? I held up my 
anemometer. The steady speed was 
25-30mph. One gust reached 54 mph. And 
the storm was worsening. We decided to 
drop down into the little valley below and 
look for a more sheltered site. A likely 
looking spot appeared. We stopped. 
Waited. The wind rushed down from 
above. No protection here. We couldn’t go 
much lower. Not in the Lakes. We were 
almost on the edge of cultivated fields. A 
B&B, said Terry. I didn’t argue. A few 
phone calls later and we were booked into 



the Scales Farm Country Cuest House. 

As we descended into the valley I 
wondered what I’d have done somewhere 
more remote without convenient B&Bs. I’d 
encountered plenty of similar weather on 
long walks in the Highlands. My first 
thought would have been to locate the 
nearest bothy. If there was none I’d have 
looked for shelter in the valley. I surveyed 
the wet world in front of me. There was a 
small wood in the middle of the valley. 
That’s where I’d have headed, to camp in 
the midst of the trees or else on the 
sheltered side. 

Down in the valley the wind was as 
strong as it had been on Threlkeld Knotts. 
The rain hammered on. Retreating really 
was sensible. A hot meal and a beer in the 
White Horse Inn made for a cosy evening 
that could have been spent cowering in the 
tents wondering if they’d last until 
morning. 

The storm raged on all night and into 
the next day. A wet windy walk along the 
valley took us back to our start point. I was 
glad I wasn’t up high. 

O Follow Chris on Twitter: 

@townse nd ou td oo r 
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Environment 

Roger Smith 



Winds of Change 

Roger welcomes a recent shift in planning 
decisions, particularly north of the Border 



CRESTING THE RISE AT DAVIOT on the A9 
before the long descent into Inverness, your 
eye is drawn to the panorama unfolding 
ahead. Beyond the city (as it now is) lies 
the narrowing Moray Firth, and beyond that 
a powerful block of upland thrusts into the 
sky. At its centre is the dome of Ben Wyvis, 
its 1046m summit topping a craggy 
eastern face. 

It s a view that lifts my heart every time 
I come this way (which I do quite often as 
apart from mountain visits, my younger 
daughter lives near Inverness). What I 
particularly like about it is its simplicity. 
Wyviss lower slopes are fringed with 
forestry but the upper slopes, the real meat 
of the hill, are bare and unadorned and seem 
to say “I am mountain”. 

If the view of Wyvis is grand, the view 
from it is even finer, sweeping out along 
the Firth to the sea and west and north to 
row upon row of hills. Human artefacts 
are barely to be seen. Happily, a threat to 
this wildness has been averted with the 
decision by Highland Council to turn down 
a proposal for a windfarm on the north 
side of the Wyvis massif And it is not just 
the decision which is to be welcomed but 
the reasoning behind it. The Public Inquiry 



Reporter specifically cited the detrimental 
impact the scheme would have on Wild 
Land Area 29. This follows a number 
of similar decisions relating to other 
windfarms in Wild Land Areas (WLAs), 
notably Tallaidh-a-Bheithe in Perthshire. 

These WLAs are a recent addition to 
the planning portfolio. A couple of years 
ago, Scottish Natural Heritage produced 
a map showing 42 proposed Wild Land 
Areas where it was suggested that large- 
scale development should be discouraged"^. 
In June 2014 these WLAs were formally 
recognised as being of major environmental 
importance by the Scottish Government, 
and now they are taking their place in the 
suite of protective designations. 

The term ‘wild land’ is of course not 
new. In the early 1980s, a number of us 
became alarmed at what we saw as the lack 
of protection being given to Scotland’s wild 
uplands, and we formed the Scottish Wild 
Land Group specifically to fight this cause. 

I was privileged to serve for five years as its 
first chairman. Working with bodies such 
as the equally new Mountaineering Council 
of Scotland, we raised the bar of public 
opinion if nothing else. One of the founders 
of SWLG, Nigel Hawkins, went on to be the 



first director of the John Muir Trust. SWLG 
is still going strong as a small but effective 
campaigning group. 

We could not have envisaged 30-plus 
years ago that ‘wild land’ would become 
a formal designation. In fact we were 
rather against designations, feeling that 
the intrinsic value of wild land should 
be enough to ensure its protection. But 
of course our society doesn’t work that 
way. We have to give formal reasons for 
our decisions, and as far as wild land is 
concerned we can now do that. 

The 42 Wild Land Areas cover over 
1 .5 million hectares, from The Merrick 
and Hart Fell in the Southern Uplands 
right up to Hoy in Orkney and North Roe 
in Shetland. They cover a large swathe 
of the Northern and Western Highlands 
and the Cairngorms and could become a 
very important designation - as effective, 
perhaps, as a National Park. 

As we went to press, it was announced 
that two further windfarm proposals 
totalling 45 turbines, both affecting WLA 
34 (Reay-Cassley in Sutherland) had also 
been rejected. There does seem to have 
been a shift (possibly aided by the fact that 
the economic case for wind power has been 
strongly questioned recently) and this is 
greatly to be welcomed. 

Leaving windfarms for a moment, there 
is a current proposal for a barite mine 
at Duntanlich, north of Aberfeldy. This 
would mean access roads to a high level, 
buildings and mine workings. Barite is 
an essential component of drilling fluids 
used in the North Sea oil industry and has 
been mined in the area at Farragon Hill for 
some time. What is particularly intriguing 
is that Duntanlich is in the Loch Tummel 
National Scenic Area. There are 40 NS As in 
Scotland. It’s a fairly weak designation that 
has not proved very effective in the past but 
it is there and it will be fascinating to see if it 
affects the decision in this case. Is an NS A of 
less importance than a WLA? We may find 
out before long. 

Meanwhile I shall look forward to future 
visits to Inverness knowing that, as I crest 
the rise at Daviot and look ahead, I shall see 
Ben Wyvis in all its proud glory, its flanks 
free of the pylons which disfigure so many 
other fine hills. It’s good to start the year 
with a small but significant victory. 

"^Jhe map of Wild Land Areas can be found 
at www.snh.gov.uk M 
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Hillwalkers’ Library 

Jim Perrin - 



Stones of Silence: Journeys 
in the Himalaya 

George Schallers 




. .1 knew that in part my 
melancholy was based on 
the pervading presence of man in 
these mountains.” 



HERE’S A TEASE FOR YOU! Guess the 
author of the following brief quotation: 

‘'Of the many mountain spirits at Shey I 
seek to meet only one - the snow leopard” 
ril wager the first name in your mind was 
Peter Matthiessens? Shey Gompa and the 
snow leopard - surely this is from his 
remarkable 1978 meditative memoir, The 
Snow Leopard, that most discerning readers 
rank high among books about the 
Himalaya? 

In continuing, the quotation gives a 
clearer clue as to source: 

“Peter and I had found an old dropping 
but not until the morning of November 12 ... 
is there afresh track in the dust of the trail.” 
Not Matthiesen, then, nor The Snow 
Leopard. I treasure the signed copy he gave 
me in the course of a many-hours 
conversation one sunlit spring day years 
ago in Londons Green Park. It s a wise and 
resonant book, exquisitely written, that’s 
already featured in this column. 

As you’ll have deduced, there’s a link 
between it and this month’s Hillwalker’s 
Library choice, which is George Schaller’s 
Stones of Silence: Journeys in the Himalaya 
(1980). Matthiessen was Schaller’s 
companion on the 1973 trek into the land 
of Dolpo, north-west of Dhaulagiri - one of 
many zoological/ecological wanderings in 
the Himalaya undertaken by Schaller over 
a 10-year period and recorded in his 
brilliant and idiosyncratic book. 

For Matthiessens writerly craft and for 



his political courage I have immense 
admiration, think him one of the 
exemplary figures of modern literature. Yet 
if forced to choose between The Snow 
Leopard and Stones of Silence, I’d opt for the 
abundance, steely resourcefulness, 
self-sufficiency, austere and acerbic clarity, 
wealth of knowledge and experience 
contained in the latter. Here’s the parallax 
view to Matthiessens text, in its own right a 
classic among books on Himalayan travel: 
intensely informative and readable, 
inexhaustibly interesting; an essential 
volume in any mountain travel collection 
alongside the best of Shipton and Tilman. 
As ecological source-text it’s on a par with 
Aldo Leopold’s A Sand County Almanac. 

The Snow Leopard has been in print 
more or less continually since its first 
publication in 1978. Stones of Silence went 
out of print in the 1980s and has not been 
re -published. Literary fashion never did 
act as guarantor for literary quality. If you 
want a copy you’ll need to use a booksearch 
agency (plenty of good second-hand ones 
on Abebooks). I found mine, with which 
I’d never willingly part, 17 years ago in that 
great bibliophile institution, Powell’s City 
of Books in Portland, Oregon. 

As with Leopold’s passionate argument 
for how crucial is the wolf to any healthy 
eco -system, so too does the presence of the 
snow leopard haunt Schaller’s book, 
standing as icon for the viability and 
endurance of Himalayan habitat. 



I’m fortunate enough to have been close 
or even very close to snow leopards in the 
wild. In India in 1995, round my tent one 
morning at Tapovan - the idyllic, bharal- 
grazed meadow above Gaumukh - 
distinctive pug-marks in the silt within a 
foot of where I’d lain sleeping. Climbing to 
a high pass in the Tien Shan in 1999, 1 
watched through a glass as one traversed 
the slope far above. 

Glimpses, sensed presences, only 
marginally more substantial than Peter 
Matthiessens old tracks and dried scat at 
Shey Gompa, with the lesson they 
imparted. 

In Schaller’s book, by contrast, 
intimately in his patient company the 
reality is there time and again: 

“Here in this unpeopled night world, the 
mountains were hers, the eternal desolation 
of rock and snow investing her with an 
archaic permanence. Soon darkness 
engulfed us, and then there was only the 
sound of wind sweeping along icy mountain 
flanks and occasionally the grating of tooth 
on bone ... 

“I had learned nothing new that night, 
but the hours of silence, the celestial beauty 
of the mountains in the moonlight, and 
above all, the knowledge of having been part 
of the snow leopards world filled me with 
quiet ecstacy.” 

Thoreau had it that “Its not what you 
look at, but what you see”. George Schaller 
is one of the seers. 
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New Book Reviews 




Huiuh a JHlnIihi 




Weatherland 

Alexandra Harris 

Thames & Hudson, £24.95 



IT IS FAIR TO SAY that as a race, we 
are obsessed with our weather. It s one 
of the staples of daily conversation. 
For walkers the weather defines our 
experiences, good or bad, serene or 
infinitely threatening, and sometimes 
all of these in one day. 

Alexandra Harris takes this 
theme and expands it to show, in 
this superb book, how the weather 
has crucially influenced our culture 
over the centuries. Poets and painters 
in particular are shown to have the 
weather at the core of their art. The 
author goes back a millennium to 
the earliest literature in English, and 



travels from the Anglo-Saxons, who not 
unnaturally were most occupied with 
simply making it through the winter, to 
the present day. The book is subtitled 
‘Writers and Artists under English 
skies’ and the author is careful to note 
that the book only relates to England. 
However, I don’t think Scots, Welsh or 
Irish readers would find this a problem 
- weather knows no boundaries. 

After the initial domination by cold 
we find Chaucer introducing a welcome 
hint of spring. Later, poets such as 
Thomson and Clare see the weather as 
simply part of the natural year, not a 
thing apart. For the Romantics such as 
the Wordsworths and Coleridge, rain 
and wind was to be experienced and 
welcomed, not shunned. At this time 
too we find Constable capturing the 
magnificent cloudscapes of East Anglia 
with amazing precision. 

In Victorian times the dominant 
features were fog and mist, whether 
natural or industrial in origin, as 
evidenced by works such as Dickens’ 
Bleak House, Conan Doyle’s The 
Hound of the Baskervilles and Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights. In all of these the 
weather, and particularly miasmic mist, 
plays a crucial role. 

Today, we cannot escape from the 
weather. It is constantly on the radio 
and TV and on our mobile phones. 

This makes it difficult for writers and 
artists to create atmosphere in the way 
their predecessors did. We have, as 
Alexandra ruefully notes, ‘too much 
weather’. 

I immediately related to the themes 
of this book, and found it fascinating 
how the author placed each period and 
its artists and writers in their proper 
context. It’s a wonderful achievement 
and I highly recommend the book to 
you. 

Roger Smith 



For walkers the weather defines our 
experiences, good or bad, serene or 
infinitely threatening 




The Lake 
District 
Upper 
Eskdale 

With David 
Powell-Thompson 

stridingedge.com, 

£14.99 



OVER RECENT YEARS, film-maker Terry 
Abraham has created his own genre 
of mountain film. While others may 
concentrate on more exotic destinations 
Abraham prefers the hills of home, the 
places that set us off on a life of hillwalking 
and that continue to inspire. 

The secret to Abraham’s work is a deep 
engagement with his subject. He spends an 
extraordinary amount of time on his hills, 
walking in all seasons, camping high and 
wild to capture the best of the views and 
vistas. Each incidental moment, each pan of 
the camera, each glorious long shot are the 
result of weeks of painstaking work. 

Abraham animates his stories through 
the eyes and knowledge of walkers who 
understand their hills I ike few others. Here 
Abraham turns his attention to Upper 
Eskdale, our guide the ever engaging David 
Powell-Thompson, whose understated 
narrative never once detracts from the 
magic of the mountains themselves. He 
leads us though the best of Eskdale, 
starting from the road, walking up through 
gorgeous woodland, to the open hills and 
onto craggy tops and summits. There’s a 
two-d ay cross-cou nt ry t ri p ta ki ng i n a 
magnificent wild camp, a glorious autumn 
hike and a stunning snowy winter’s 
day-walk. Powell Thompson teaches not 
only about the natural environment but 
also of the area’s social and economic 
history - key to understanding a place 
shaped as much by human endeavour as by 
the forces of time and nature. 

On Harter Fell Powell Thompson 
pauses to i nvoke Alfred Wa i nwright. A h i 1 1 
must have a rocky top and a great view; he 
could spend hours here. Well, I could watch 
thisfilm for hours and hours, or at least till 
the spring returns when I will be itching to 
head for these hills. S3 

Andy Howell 
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Plane -free Pyrenees 

A delightful article by Carey Davies 
{Beneath the Blue, TGO, December); it 
brought back memories. In 1991 my friend 
and I went to the Pyrenees: although less 
than a quarter- century ago, there were no 
budget flights then, so we took the train 
from Glasgow. We changed onto the boat 
train in London, crossed the Channel by 
ferry, and then took a sleeper all the way 
to Lourdes, arriving exactly 24 hours after 
leaving Glasgow Central. 

Yes, even then all the Lourdes shops sold 
screw-top plastic Virgin Mary bottles to 
take the waters home. The Refuge Wallon 
seems to be better, for back then it was 
presided over by a bad-tempered Madame, 
but the Refuge Baysellance was, now as 
then, well-run - it even had its own labelled 
wine, Cuvee de Refuge, a fine Medoc. 

We went on to climb the Vignemale, 
then on into Spain and Monte Perdido, 
returning like Carey via the stupendous 
Cirque de Gavarnie. Back then, train 
travel was really the only way to get there 
without days of driving, but with Eurostar 
it should now be easier, and for trips to the 
Alps and Pyrenees, we should consider this 
environmentally friendlier mode. There are 
too many contrails in the blue above! 

Pete Drummond 

A question of momentum 

If only all bikers were as considerate as Jon 
Sparks in having a bell on their bike {Two 
Feet or Two Wheels, TGO, November). 

While many bikers do the sensible thing, 
there is a sizeable minority that do not. 

And a common trait is that very few realise 
the consequence of a simple equation 



from secondary physics: force = mass x 
acceleration. 

Simply put, as a walker who gets 
knocked or brushed past by a cyclist (with 
or without a bell) I am going to be at a 
significant disadvantage - how much? My 
knee is the best testimony to that. . . 

So, bikers, please do realise that you can 
and do damage people (and do your sport s 
reputation absolutely no good). Don’t rely 
on a horn but also learn that it may be a 
pain, but you can slow down and you can 
stop. 

I hope my usual equanimity towards 
fellow hill users on wheels will return soon. 
As my knee hasn’t fully recovered three 
months after my close encounter of the 
biking kind it maybe a while. 

Paul Willgoss 

Outdoor Sheffied 

I was interested to read Carey Davies’ 
column, A Happy Return, in the December 
issue of The Great Outdoors. Sheffield is 
still seen by many as ‘The Industrial North’ 
and while it has this heritage it is in fact one 
of the greenest cities in the UK. 

My own affection for the Peak District 
started as a child, with my parents taking 
me to Castleton and Fox House where I 
would disappear for hours in the rocks on 
Burbage Edge. I’m now 54 and love the 
Peak even more each year, spending most of 
my spare time hiking in the National Park 
on the city’s doorstep. Sheffield has much to 
offer, but “shush... let’s not tell everyone”. 

Welcome back, Carey. 

Phil Haynes. Sheffield. 




Sunrise from Mam Tor, Castleton 

Photo; Phil Haynes 



Feedback on new format 

Many thanks to everyone who got in touch 
by email and social media to feedback on 
TGO’s change of format, refreshed designs 



and the new matte cover, all brought in as 
part of our move to Kelsey Media. Please do 
keep your comments coming in. 



Aching legs 

In her November editorial, Emily asked 
for recommendations for avoiding aching 
legs. Try wearing compression pants when 
you go to bed. I’ve been doing this the past 
couple of years when we do our annual 
pilgrimage to the Lake District. It’s not a 
complete cure but it helps a lot. 

TGO did a review of these a few years 
back and as a result of this I bought both 
Skins and Accapi compression pants. Both 
work but the Accapi are more comfortable, 
even if they are much more expensive. I 
have tried wearing them while walking and 
found them too warm. 

Jeff Warlock 

Ed: Thanks Jeff, I’ll give that a go! 



Social Media 



ooo 



We love to hear what you’ve been up to in the 
hills. You can share your shots with us on our 
Facebook page and on Twitter using 
@TGOMagazine. We’re also on Instagram - tag 
your shots with #TGO #TheGreatOutdoors and 
we’ll share them! 

Nigel Gray @amountainhigh 
Reading this month’s @TGOMagazine has left 
me itching to get back out on my packraft... if 
the weather settles! 




Dale Bird @dribelad 
Interesting piece in @TGOMagazine by 
@MrEdByrne on filming sharp edge with 
@StuartMaconie for Life of a Mountain 
Blencathra by @terrybnd 

Gordon Green @aktovatel 
Latest @TGOMagazine has "Kit to keep you 
safe”. Folk are advised to carry a head-torch 
and spare batteries. Far better to carry 2 head- 
torches. Try changing batteries in a hoolie. 

Iucyimber@l_imber 

Really enjoying reading @TGOMagazine#skills 
section. Well worth a read - very interesting 
and informative. 
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• Putting on crampons 
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• Camping in winter 
• Stove fuel tips 

• Avalanche safety 

equipment 
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Great 

Outdoors 













How much should 
you carry? 



l.Ski goggles 

Will protect eyes and face 



from wind-blown snow. A 



Are you an advocate of carrying 'the kitchen 
sink’ to cater for every eventuality on the hill? 

Or do you prune the contents of your pack down 
to the bare minimum to save lugging excess 
weight around? Heather Morning, Mountain 
Safety Advisor with the Mountaineering 
Council of Scotland, shares her thoughts 
on striking the right balance in winter 



yellow or ambertint can 
make it easier to pick out 
snow forms i n whiteout 
conditions. In bright 
sunny weather, goggles or 
wraparound sunglasses will 
shield the eyes from UV glare 
reflected from the snow. 



2. Balaclava, 
scarf or Buff 

Can be pulled up to stop 
your face from freezing. 



3. Insulated mid-layer 

A lightweight and 
packabledownor 
syntheticfill mid layerwill 
provide essential warmth. 
This one has a hood. 



5. Gloves 

Warm, windproof and 
dextrous even with 
liners underneath. 
Gloves tend to get wet 
in winter (or blow away 
If you're not careful) so 
have at least one spare 
pair in your pack as well. 
Big, insulated mitts are 
good for extra warmth - 
pile and pertex types are 
good value and robust. 



6. Shell trousers 

These should be able to be tightened around 
the ankles to avoid snagging on crampon 
spikes. Full-length zips make them easier to 
take on or off over boots and crampons, and 
reinforced instep patches protect against 
accidental crampon damage. 



I AM A STRONG ADVOCATE of only 
carrying what I need. Let’s face it, if you 
end up taking a tent “just in case”, there 
is a strong argument you are more likely 
to need it! Carrying a big, bulky weight 
on your back is going to slow you down, 
drain your energy and possibly increase 
the likelihood of an injury - perhaps 
losing balance, slipping or even getting 
blown over. 

Conversely too little equipment could 
result in disaster if the worst case scenario 
happens and you don’t have an essential 
piece of kit. 

Do your research and take a careful 
look at the weather forecasts prior to your 
trip to the hills - I would recommend the 
Mountain Weather Information Service 
(www.mwis.org.uk) and the dedicated 
Met Office Mountain Weather site (www. 
metoffice.gov.uk/public/weather/ 
mountain-forecast/) both of which give 
you detailed weather information for 
the summits. 

In addition, take the time to learn from 
other people’s experiences - The Scottish 
Avalanche Information Service has great 
blogs (www.sais.gov.uk/) that are worth 
checking out if you are heading into the 
Scottish hills. These blogs provide up-to- 
the-minute visuals and descriptions of the 
latest conditions. 

Research regarding wind speed, 
temperature and underfoot conditions 
should give you a good handle on what 
to wear and what to take with you. As an 
absolute golden rule, I would always have 
a bivi bag and a synthetic duvet jacket 
stashed away in the bottom of my rucksack 
just in case of that ‘worst case scenario’, 
along with a first aid kit, spare gloves, 
extra layers, a hot drink, mobile phone 
and snacks. 



4. Shell jacket 

Although a softshell will 
cope with much in winter, at 
some point you’re likely to 
descend below the freezing 
line (or it will rise up to 
meet you) so a waterproof 
hardshell is more suitable 
for many U K wi nter days. 
The hood should cinch down 
snug in a storm, and pockets 
should be big enough to hold 
a map and compass, a couple 
of snacks and any other bits 
and pieces you need quick 
access to. 



10. Pack 

Things placed on the 
ground in winter tend to 
blow away, so you r pack 
should be large enough 
to rummage around 
in without needing to 
remove everything to 
get to what you need. 

You’ll be carrying a bit 
more kit than in summer, 
so 35-40 litres is a 
good minimum size for 
a winter daysack. Strap 
ends should be captured 
so they can’t whip about 
and catch you in the face 
(that rea//y stings). 

9. Axe 

Carried in the hand on 
steep or slippery slopes, 
tucked safely away, either 
on the pack or between the 
shoulders and the rucksack 
when not needed. 



8. Crampons 

Those pictured are semi-step in with a heel clip and toe 
straps. 12 points including two horizontal front-facing 
ones make them suitable for steep ground. 



7. Boots 

Warm, waterproof, comfortable to walk in all day, with 
good edges and a heel step for secu rity on snow. It’s 
essential that they’re compatible with your crampons - 
a stiff sole and heel welt help here (see page 67). 
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PACKING YOUR BAG 

FOR WINTER 



Chris Townsend recommends the best way to store your winter kit 

Digging gear out of the bottom of your pack with cold fingers in a blizzard is not 
pleasant or easy so it’s important to keep the items you are most likely to need 
accessible, which means in pockets or at the top of the pack. Exactly where depends 
on the design of your pack. Whatever it is, the bottom half of the main compartment 
should be for items you don’t expect to use like a bivy bag and spare clothing. 

Items like hats and gloves can go in a front pocket if there is one as they don’t weigh 
much and won’t affect the balance of the pack. Otherwise I store them in a side or top 
pocket. Other small things like snacks and headlamp can also go in the top pocket. 

Insulated flasks can go in side pockets too but non-insulated bottles should go 
inside the pack to minimise the chance of them freezing. These can be wrapped in a 
warm jacket, which should be kept at the top of the pack so you can pull it out and put 
it on as soon as you stopfor a breakor if you start to feel chilly. 

Asitmat or insulating pad (I prefer half a closed cell mat in winter) can be strapped 
to the side of the pack. Apart from being easy to access that way, if it’s wet from snow 
it won’t dampen other gear. 

Crampons should be kept in a tough pouch so they don’t tear any gear. This pouch 
can be strapped on top of the pack or kept in the top of the main compartment. Ice 
axesare traditionally attached to loops on the back of the pack. This is fine when 
walking to the snow but when the axe might be needed it’s better to store it on the 
side of the pack or between the pack and your back so it’s easy to access. 

Electronic items - GPS, smartphone, spare batteries - should be kept on you so 
they don’t get too cold. Map and compass should be in a jacket pocket too or else in a 
map case that’s attached to you. 






Navigating 

in 

winter 

What to carry 
and 
howto 
Look after it 



Navigation can be a 
challenge at any time of year, 
but throw in a strong wind, 
sub-zero temperatures, snow 
and poor visibility - even the 
most experienced will have 
to work hard and 
stay focused. Heather 
Morning suggests a few tips 



that 1:50,000 mapping is 
sometimes more useful 
than 1:25,000 in winter 
conditions as a lot of 
smallerfeaturesare 
obliterated by snow. Take a 
map case small enough to 
securely stow in a pocket. 

Compass 

Use a small carabiner to 
attach your compass to 
your jacket, so you don’t 
lose it and it is easy to 
transfer from one layer of 
clothing to another. 

GPSs/smartphones 

All these devices can be 
complicated to use. Make 



be an issue in rain/snow/ 
dark conditions, and that 
batteries will become 
less effective the colder it 
gets. Lithium batteries will 
work better than regular 
batteries when it gets very 
cold. Don’t rely solely on 
electronic gadgets. 

Goggles 

These are crucial for 
navigating in harsh 
conditions: without them it 
might be impossible to take 
the detail you need from 
your map. Invest in a quality 
‘double glazed’ pair; single 
lenseswill steam up and be 
useless. 



f Maps 

^ Either cutyour map into 

1 sections, or print off an A4 
* page and waterproof with 

1 a map case or lamination. 

Ifyou’re printing out your 
^ mapping. I’d recommend 
1 printing it at 200% to make 
p it easier to read. Note 


sure that you are proficient 
with yours before heading 
out on the hill. Devices can 
be impossible to operate 
with big winter gloves on. 
You can now buy specialist 
‘touchscreen-friendly’ 
gloves. Beware that being 
able to see small detail on 
an electronic device could 


Practice your navigation 
skills in a non-threatening 
environment and ensure 
the first time you are 
walking on a bearingfor 
real is not on the Cairngorm 
Plateau in a white-out close 
to large cornices! a 


i 
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Walking in . . 
winter Doots 



Giles Trussell from Glenmore Lodge National Outdoor 
-Training Centre talks us through the footwork techniques 
for safe travel in winter conditions 



Are you ready for winter? 

Icy, snowy terrain presents a slippery and variable surface 
with increased navigational challenges. Fundamentally 
the aim is to prevent a step from becoming a trip or slip 
and a slip from becoming a slide. It's therefore important 
to practise boot, axe and crampon techniques at the start 
of each winter and throughout the season. But you also 
need to develop the judgement to know when to use 
them and to anticipate terrain changes that may require a 
change in technique or equipment. 



The first essential is that you are actually wearing a winter boot. The warmth, weight, stiffness and good condition of sole edging will help 
create secure, balanced, effective steps. Walk positively, be assertive, be in control, stay in balance, maintain an active posture. If you are 
not in control you need to take control. This usually means having an axe out and or crampons on or changing your route choice. 

On anything other than flat terrain you will need one of the following techniques: 





Pick up the next edition of The Great Outdoors for more from Giles Trussell 
on ice axe and crampon technique. 



Slash/slice steps 
Used in zig zag ascent and traverses 

• Use the outside and inside edges of the 

boot with a swi ng from the knee. 

• Remain balanced over the weighted foot as 

you swing. 

• Take short steps. 

• Angleyourfoot approximately 45 degrees 
into the slope to give good edge penetration. 

• Aim to create a horizontal ledge the length 

of the edge of the boot. 

• Kick in hard with the front of the boots if 

changingdirection. 



Kicking directly into slope 
(pigeon holes) 

For ascent and changes of direction, 
traverses and some descent 

• Swing from the knee. Maintain a slight 

bend in the weighted leg. 

• Short steps. 

• Width apart horizontally and vertically 
depends on hardness ofsnowand wind: 

softer = wider; windier = wider. 

• Lift heel up, point toe down - this creates a 
good horizontal or slightly inclined platform 
forthe ball of the boot. 



Heel plunges - in descent 

• Drop whole body weight onto heel of one 

boot. 

• Use leg as a pile driver; maintain a slight 

bend. 

• Pull toe to shin. 

• Be prepared for a feeling of slip if on softer 
snow - it is a bit like walking down a scree 
slope. 
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CHOOSING AND USING AN 




CONSIDER: 



Length 

Walkers' axes tend to be longer than 
mountaineering axes - between 60- 
80cm in height. There has been some 
controversy over the best axe length 
for walking but TGO Gear Editor Chris 
Townsend recommends an axe that 
almost reaches the ground when held 
at your side with your arm straight. 



Weight 

There are now ultralight axes weighing 
u nder 300g. But note that a heavier 
axe will be stronger and easier to 
cut steps with. You’re looking for 
a compromise between carrying 
comfort and effectiveness. 

Leash 

Not everyone uses a leash - it’s 
designed to stop you losing your axe if 
you drop it, but if it interferes with use 
of the axe, you may prefer to remove it. 



MORE INFORMATION 

The next edition of The Great Outdoors will include more information on ice axe 
and crampon technique. For further detail, check out: 

Winter Skills by Allen Fyffe and Andy Cunningham 2007 
This book is the official hand book for the Mountain Instructor (MIC) and 
Mountain Leader Winter (MLW) Awards and is a reference tool for every 
mountaineerventuringonto non-glacial snow and ice. 

WEB RESOURCES 

www.glenmorelodge.org.uk - has a series ofYouTube coaching clips. 



ICE AXE 



Ice axes have four key uses 

1. For stability when walking 

2. To prevent a slip from becoming a slide 

3. To halt the progress of a slide 

4. To cut steps 

In the UK the favoured default position in 
use as a movement aid is (pic): 

• Hold the axe by the head 

• Pick facing back 

• Held in the uphill hand 




TRAINING 

www.glenmorelodge.org.uk 



Fitting 

crampons 




Crampons are traditionally rated 
from Cl to C3, a grading that reflects 
the flexibility of the crampon and its 
attachment system. Cl crampons are 
usuallyflexiblewithsimplestraps;C2 
are semi-rigid with heel clips, and C3 
are completely rigid with heel and 
toe clips. 

• • 
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Agood outdoor retailer will be able to 
advise you on fitti ng era m pons to you r 
winter boots. Boots are traditionally 
graded from BO (fairly floppy soles) to 
B3 (very rigid mountaineering boots). 
Your boots need to be stiff enough to 
keep your crampon attached - a stiff 
crampon could become unattached 
from a floppy boot. Of course, they also 
need to be stiff enough to support your 
foot when kicking steps. 



Take your boots into the store to fit 
your crampons to them. The advisor 
can help you to adjust the length of the 
crampon on its central bar so it fits your 
boot accurately. 

• • • • 

Out on the hill, always stand up when 
putting your crampons on - put the 
crampons on the ground and step into 
them - toe first, and then heel. 



If your crampons have heel clips, you’ll 
need to click them on to the boot 
next. Otherwise, pull the heel cup 
into position. Then thread the straps 
following the instructions that come 
with your crampons and ensuring the 
buckle is on the outside. 



On first fitting your crampons, you 
may need to trim the straps to prevent 
them becoming a trip hazard, but don’t 
trim so far that you will have problems 
fastening the straps in gloves in future. 3 
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Kit for camping in winter 






Chris Townsend has some recommendations for 
anyone looki ng to camp out this season 



I Tent I 



A good winter tent needs to resist snowfalls and strong winds. 
Tents with a strong pole structure like geodesic domes will 
do this, as will single-pole pyramids. A solid inner to keep out 
winds and spindrift and keep warmth in is better than one 
with mesh panels. More room than in summer is good too - 
winter sleeping bags and clothing are bulky and more time is 
spent in the tent. Being able to move around and avoid contact 
with the walls, which may be damp, increases comfort. To 
minimise condensation good ventilation options are valuable 
though in a blizzard everything may have to be closed. 

Chris's recommendations: Terra Nova Quasar, Force Ten Mtn 2, 
Hilleberg Soulo, TarpTent Scarp 2 with crossover poles, 

Nigor Wickiup 3 

The temperature rating is key to a good winter sleeping bag. 
-10°C to -15°C is probably the best rating range for most 
people in UK winters. But if you’re a cold sleeper choose a 
bag with a rating at least 5-10 degrees lower. A winter bag 
should also have a good hood that closes closely round the 
head, a roomy boxed foot and a thick baffle behind the zip. 

It should be roomy enough to wear warm clothes inside if 
necessary too. 

Chris's recommendations: Rab Neutrino 800, Mountain, PHD 
HisparSOO, Equipment Glacier 750, Tundra Pure & Dry -20 



I Stoves I 

In winter a stove needs to work well in sub-zero 
temperatures. More fuel is needed to heat very cold water 
and melt snow than in summer so stoves should be fuel 
efficient. Ones with heat exchanger pans are good for this. A 
windshield is essential both to keep off the wind and to trap 
heat next to the pot. Controls need to be usable when wearing 
gloves so stoves should have large levers and knobs. Liquid 
fuel -petrol and paraffin - stoves are excellent in the cold. 
Most gas cartridge stoves aren’t so good unless the stove can 
be used as a liquid feed one or has a heat exchanger. Meths 
stove work okay but are slow, especially for snow melting. 
Chris's recommendations: Optimus Vega, MSR Reactor, Primus 
Spider Stove Set, Jetboil Joule 




iSleapinHMatl 

Awarm sleeping mat is essential in winter as much body 
heat can be lost through an inadequate mat. Mats filled with 
down or synthetic insulation are superbly comfortable but 
relatively heavy and bulky. Closed cell foam can’t puncture 
but isn’t that comfortable and is even bulkier. Air beds without 
any fillingaren’twarm enough. Afull-length mat isagood idea, 
or else you can use a sitmat under your feet. 
Cf]nVsreco/nmendat/ons:Therm-A-RestNeoAirXTherm, 
Exped DownMat UL 7, Multimat Backpacker 9, Sea to Summit 
Comfort Light Insulated 




stove 

fuel 

in 

the cold 



Top tips from 
Chris Townsend 




In extreme cold (-20°C and 
below) the best fuels are petrol/ 
stove fuel (eg Coleman Fuel) and 
paraffin as these aren’t affected 
bythe temperature. Such low 
temperatures are rare in the UK. 
For UK winters, butane/propane 
gas and meths are ok as long as you 
know howto use them efficiently. 

With gas, the stove matters as 
well - ultralight screw-in stoves 
are not good in winter. Some 
heavier heat-exchanger models like 
the MSR Reactor do work in the 
cold though. Otherwise, remote 
cartridge stoves with a preheat 
tube are best as the cartridge can 
be inverted, turning the stove into 
a liquid feed one that works okay in 
f reezi ng tern peratu res. Whatever 
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the type of stove, keeping the 
cartridge off the snow really helps 
maintain the heat output as does 
keeping it warm when not in use 
by storing it in clothing or sleeping 
bag. If necessary warming the 
stove with your hands or, with a 
remote cartridge stove, shaking it 
can increase the heat output Using 
a windshield and heat exchanger 
pot speeds boiling times and 
improves fuel efficiency too. 

Meths burns okay in the cold 
but lighting it can be a problem. 
Insulating the burnerfromthe 
cold and preheating it by lighting 
meths round its edge helps as 
does dropping as lighted match or 
burning piece of cardboard into 
the fuel well. 



UJiUdjer'Qem^ mMe- 



AVALANCHE 

SAFETY EQUIPMENT 



When it comes to avalanche safety, avoidance will always 
be by far the best approach. If you are venturing into terrain 
where avalanches are possible, it is crucial to understand the 
circumstances in which they could occur. You hope you will 
never have cause to use avalanche safety equipment. But if 
you are unlucky enough to be avalanched, these three could 
save your life. 

Avalanche transceivers 

Avalanche transceivers, or beacons, are small units worn on 
the body that transmit a signal to each other and can be used 
to search for someone who has become buried. 

Avalanche probes 

Probes can be inserted into deep snow to locate someone who 
has been avalanched. They vary in length from 3m to 5m and 
can be folded u p for storage. 

Snow shovels 

Snow shovels are lightweight, collapsible shovels designed to 
fit inside a rucksack. Plastic and metal versions are available. 



Download a free PDF from the TGO website at tgomagazine.co.uk/ 
skills/free-download-avalanche-safety-advice-pdf and look out for the 
March issue of the magazine for more advice on avalanche safety. 




USES o 
FOR 
A 

SHOVEL 





To build a snow shelter 

Sleepinginasnowholesoundsfun but in realitythe 
digging is hard work. However, if you get caught out 
after dark, a snow shelter could provide enough 
protection from the elements to keep you safe. 

To dig a toilet area 

Ideally, you should carry out any solid human waste. 
For those walking in the Cairngorms, the Cairngorm 
Mountain Ranger Service runs the Snow White 
Facility (previously known as the Cairngorm Poo 
Project) through which you can borrow disposal bags 
and containers to carry them out in. 

To check the snowpack 
Digging a small “test pit” can help to give you 
information about the history of the snowpack and 
the presence of weak layers at that spot. Although 
you should already have made your decisions on 
avalanche risk at the beginning of the day, sometimes 
you might want to know a bit more and this is where 
your shovel can help. Further information on this is 
available via the American Avalanche Association 
website at avalanche.org. 

To melt snow for water 
Streams may be inaccessible under snow. If you run 
out of water and are carrying a stove then melting a 
good shovelful of snow is always an option. 

To clear snow that’s built up outside your tent 

Or to clear an area for pitchingyour tent. 

To dig out an avalanche victim 

See above. We all hope we’ll never have to do it. You’ll 

need a probe, too. □ 



o 
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GEAR 



Gear news & reviews 

WillRenwick 



Headtorch review Waterproof trousers review 

Chris Townsend Will Renwick 






Care Plus 

First aid kits 

This collection from Care Plus has options 
for winter outdoor enthusiasts of all 
levels. Among the five new variations 
there’s the Basic kit which has 30 pieces 
and weighs only 150g and there’s the 
850g Mountaineer Kit that contains 
74, including an emergency blanket and 
flexible splint There’s also an option for 
kayakers that has packaging to keep its 72 
items afloat and dry. 
careplus.eu 



New gear 



Merrell 



Patagonia 

Snap-T Pullover 

The Snap-T Pullover 
collection was born over 
30 years ago, but its funky 
patterns and mix-matched 
colours seem to have made 
for an enduring style. 
Patagonia has released six 
brand new special editions 
of the pulloverfor Autumn/ 
Winter 15 all of which retain 
theirSOs lookwhile balancing 
modern features. Along with 
theclassicSynchilla Fleece 
that the range began with, 
there are also wool, down and 
PrimaLoftGold insultated 
options - all in men’s and 
women’s versions. 
patagonia.com 



Forestia 

“Takingfine dining into the great 
outdoors” they say. New to the U K 
market from Spain, Forestia offers a 
col lection of packaged wet foods for 
camping, all made from natural and 
high-quality ingredients. The 15 meal 
choices include seafood paella, beef 
stroganoff and chicken madras and 
there are vegetarian and vegan options 
as wel I. The £6 packs can be cooked 
simply by placing the bag into a pan of 
boiling water and the £8 versions are 
self-heating. Similar prices (and portion 
size) to a pub meal but at least this one 
can be enjoyed from your tent. 
weareforestia.com 



Capra GTX 

Earlier thisyear Merrell released the Capra 
Sport, a lightweight synthetic boot designed for 
fast and light activities in the hills. Now the brand 
has released a follow-up model that’s again a 
lightweight option but one that’s designed for 
colder and damper conditions - toughened up 
by the simple addition of leather overlays. Both 
versions have a Gore-Tex membrane and Vibram 
Megagrip outsole and are available as a mid boot 
or shoe for men or women 
merrell.com 



Wigwam 
— Classics 

Wigwam is celebrating 110 years of sock making with the 
release of a new collection that harks back to some of its 
best-sellers. There’s the Hudson Bay which is a blend of 
acrylic, nylon and spandex with fibres designed to move 
moisture away from the foot, and there’s also the Cypress, 
a cotton and nylon blend that offers a more lightweight 
option but one that should be suitable for winter months. 
wigwam.com 
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Columbia 

OutDry EX Platinum Tech Shell 



£190 



columbiasportswear.co.uk 

I was first introduced to this jacket at the OutDoor show in Germany 
last July and I was immediately intrigued. It looks like it’s made out 
of the same kind of material as a deep sea fisherman’s jacket, or one 
of those waterproof duffel bags. 

Most jackets rely on a number of layers for their overall 
performance; this one trusts in just one rubbery-looking shell. 
Simply by the look of it I knew it wou Id offer protection from the 
rain. But would that be at the expense of any 
breathability? 

A bit further down the line I was able to 
put this question to the jacket’s designer, 

Woody Blackford, who’s been working on 
Columbia’s innovation and design since 
2005. 

“It’s going to be more breathable than any 
other jacket you’ve worn,” Woody told me. 

Pointing to the coat’s shell he said: “ If this was 
a conventional jacket, this outer layer you can 
see would have textile covering it, and that 
textile in the rain is a problem; it has spaces 
between it that water wi 1 1 eventua I ly get i nto 

- it wets out. Once that happens any inner 
moisture that gets through the membrane 
then has to get through that outer later as 
well. I got tired of this, so I thought what we 
need to do is take that waterproof part and 
make that the outer layer.” 

It sounds an obvious solution to the 
wetting-out problem, but then how is the waterproof membrane 
protected? To make up for the lackof a protective outer fabric. 
Woody says they 

“re-engineered the membrane to make it tougher.” 

Might there be a trade-off here then? No fabric means more 
breathability, according to Woody, but if the membrane has to be 
toughened wouldn’t this make it harder for moisture to escape? 
Time for some field testing. 

Thejacket has plenty of features you’d want with a hillwalking 

- or even mountaineering - jacket. The hood is big enough to take a 
helmet, it’s peaked (though the peak isn’t stiffened) and the volume 
is adjustable. The cuffs have Velcro adjusters and they can be pulled 



over gloves, and there’s a cord to adjust the hem. It’s not an athletic 
fit - it seems that more consideration has gone towards allowing 
room to wear a midlayer underneath. 

Most of the zips use LightRail waterproofing (similar to YKK): on 
the pit zips, breast pockets and in the hardwarmer pockets - both of 
which are large enough to be used when wearing a hipbelt or 
harness and will also hold a map. 

The main zipper doesn’t use this LightRail waterproofing 
however, and it doesn’t have a storm flap over it, only an inner one. I 
went out in thejacket on a wet day in the Brecon Beacons and no 
moisture got through this zip, but in torrential rain and high winds I 
wonder if a little might. I ran it under a tap and a touch of moisture 
did show on the inner flap. 

In terms of the jacket’s unique shell 
material, it looks thick and heavy but is 
surprisingly thin and light, and it’s still 
definitely tough enough to stand up to any 
potential snagging from branches. The 
taped seams certainly manage to withstand 
any moisture, and I think are used to good 
effect in the actual lookof the jacket. 

I nside, it’s kept off the skin by a soft and 
ultra-thin lining that’s completely bonded to 
the shell and is designed to wick away any 
moisture. 

So did the jacket feel as breathable as 
Woody proclaimed? I thinkColumbia has got 
things right here. It was certainly pleasant to 
not have that lingering dampness that comes 
from a jacket wetting out, and the toughened 
membrane didn’t seem to make it feel any 
clammierthan comparablejackets. It would 
be uncomfortable if the pit zips weren’t 
there, but a large number of jackets have these anyway and I don’t 
see much of a downside to them. On top of al I this there’s no need for 
the controversial perflourinated chemicals involved with DWR 
treatment as there’s no fabric that needs to be made water resistant 
- so it gets some kudos for this. 

While the exterior membrane is innovative, it does have one 
problem: it’s very noisy. It rustles loudly, even with the swing of your 
arms at each step and some might consider this an irritation. Still, I 
think the high level of performance more than compensates for that. 

Thejacket it part of Columbia’s Outdry Extreme range for men 
and women and will be available in spring 2016. 

Will Renwick 




TGO's gear reviewers 




Chris Townsend 

Heights'S” Boot size 9 
Clothing size Medium 
(with short legs!) 




Judy Armstrong 

Height 5’2" 

Boot size 3.5/4 

Clothing size 12/Women’s Medium 




Kirk Watson 

Height 6’0” 

Boot size 11 
Clothing size Large 



Chris Townsend has written 17 books on 
the outdoors, including the award-winning 
The Backpacker's Handbook. Among his walking 
achievements, he was the first person to 
complete a continuous round of all the Munros 
and Tops and the first to walk the 1600-mile 
length of the Canadian Rockies. Chris has been 
reviewing gear for The Great Outdoors since 
1991. 



Judy Armstrong has been testing gear for 
The Great Outdoors since 2005 but has been 
hillwalkingand mountaineering for 30 years. 
Originally from New 
Zealand,Judy lives in 
the North York Moors 
National Park and 
also has a base in the 
French Alps. 




Kirk has been hillwalking since hewasfi veand 
climbing since he was 13. He works as an 
outdoor instructor and holds the Mountain 
Instructor Certificate, spending most of the 
winter teaching mountaineering and climbing. 
During summer he coaches canoeing and 
mountaineering, and makes fi Ims. He’s climbed 
and walked in many countries and spent six 
years living in Antarctica. 
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Gear comparative review 



Headtorches 

Chris Townsend’s favourite headtorch has had an update. 

How does the new version compare to the rest of the sector? 



A GOOD HEADTORCH is a hillwalking 
essential. I carry one year-round, two in the 
depths of winter when nights are long - in 
case of failure (not that I’ve had one in nnany 
years) and because sinnply switching 
torches is nnuch easierthan changing 
batteries in a blizzard with gloves on. 
Today’s headtorches are much more 
powerful than those of a few years ago but 
that power does use up batteries fast. It’s 
best to use headtorches on the lowest 
practical setting rather than blast out 
maximum light all the time. Three of the 
headtorches tested can throw a beam over 
100 metres and all of them reach over 50 
metres. The latter is easily adequate for 



most night walking. Some headtorches have 
a burst mode that produces a really bright 
light for a very short time, which can be 
useful for checking what’s ahead in the 
distance. 

With many headtorches, as the battery 
life declines so does the power of the beam. 
The maximum brightness may only last for 
the first hour or so at most. Some 
headtorches have regulated output, which 
means that the electricity supply is constant 
for most of the life of the battery so 
brightness doesn’t dim. With these 
headtorches, just before the battery d ies 
there’s a dramatic drop in brightness. If 
you’ll be using a headtorch continuously for 



long periods of time a regulated one is well 
worth having. 

Many headtorches have spot and flood 
beam options, something that was unusual 
not so long ago. I’d always choose one of 
these as it means you can project a narrow 
beam into the d istance to pick out the route 
and have a wide softer beam to illuminate a 
tent or camp site. I find the flood beam useful 
when searchingfor a site in the dark too. 

Most headtorches are water resistant, 
which means they’ll be okay in the rain but 
not if submerged. Some are fully 
waterproof 

Note: weights are with batteries. AH headtorches 
were tested whilewearing medium-weight gloves. 




★★★★★ 

Petzl 

TikkaXP 



£50 I A89g 



□ weight cost can use Lithium 
batteries, regulated power 

□ nothing 



Power: 5-180 lumens 
LEDs: 2 white, 1 red 

Batteries: 3 X AAA alkaline, lithium, NIMH 
Light modes: 3 spot and flood 
Output distance: 8-75m 
Burn Time: 2-100 hours 

www.petzl.com 



The TikkaXP has been my favourite torch 
for years and has been on two multi-month 
walks and many shorter ones. It’s proved 
reliableanddurable.The latest version is very 
different to my old one however. Instead of 
a single LED with a plasticsiidingdiffuserto 
change the beam from flood, to spot the new 
Tikka XP has two LEDs. It’s more powerful 
too, throwing a spot beam 15m further. 

One press of the soft button, which is easy 
to do with gloves on, switches on the smaller 
floodlight LED. A second press and the larger 
spot LED comes on as well at low power. A 
third press and it becomes much brighter. 

Just three main modes is fewer than many 
headtorches but I find it perfectly adequate. 



There also a red LED and a flash mode. The 
power is regulated and so stays constant for 
almost the life of a set of batteries, unlike the 
old version which was unregulated. Lithium 
batteries can be used too. 

The water-resistant Tikka XP has a 
comfortable easily adjusted headstrap. 
Flippingopen the lamp housing so the 
batteries can be changed can be done with 
gloves on. The lamp pivots around 45°. 

The new Tikka XP is lightweight (a 
fraction lighter than the previous version) 
and reasonably priced. I think it’s the best 
compromise of power, weight and cost of the 
headtorches tested. I just hope it proves as 
durableas my old model. 
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★★★ 

Coleman 

CHT15 



£30 A 109 



1 



□ cost blue Light 

□ battery compartment cover 



Power: 150 lumens 
LEDs: 2 white, 1 red, 1 blue 

Batteries: 3 X AAA 
Light modes: 7 
Output distance: 27-55m 
Burn Time: 6-27 hours 

www.coleman.eu 



The CHT 15 is a good headtorch let down by one weak 
point: the battery compartment This opens at the side 
with a screw-on cover that can be opened and closed with 
the end of a head band buckle. The cover is not attached to 
the compartment and there’s a spring inside that pushes 
the battery holder out as soon as the cover is released. This 
results in the cover shooting off into space unless you keep 
hold of it. I nearly lost it on the floor of my office the first time 
I opened the compartment. I needed another headtorch 
(luckily there were plenty to hand!) to find it in the shadows 
under my desk. Out in the wilds it wou Id be very easy to 
lose this cover so great care is needed when removing it. I 
wou Id n’t try to change batteries with gloves on. 

Otherwise the CHT 15 is fine given the low price. It’s 
reasonably powerful and simple to operate. The big top 
button is easy to use with gloves. One press turns on the 
red LED so you don’t lose your night sight by having to cycle 
through white lights first. The next press turns on a blue 
light, this being the only headtorch tested that has one. It’s 
actually very useful as you can see contour lines on an OS 
map with it, which you can’t with a red light, while it doesn’t 
affect night vision much. A third press switches on a tiny 
white LED, which is fine for use in a tent, and a fourth the 
main white LED. Further presses increase the brightness 
of this before a final press sets it flashing. You do have to go 
through this cycle each time you use the light but it can be 
done quickly. The lamp pivots about 70°. 

The CHT 15 is solidly made and the cost is low. The 
weight is slightly on the high side for the power provided 
and the battery life less than other headtorches (maybe 
Coleman is just being realistic about what constitutes 
usable light). 



Check for this 

1. Batteries 

Always carry spare batteries. AAA or AA are the most 
common sizes for headtorches. AAs are used in the more 
powerf u I headtorches, the I ighter weight AAAs i n sma I ler, less 
bright ones. Alkaline batteries are standard. Lithium batteries 
last longer, especially in the cold, and weigh less though they 
are more expensive. However not all headtorches can use 
these and they should only be used if the manufacturer says 
they are ok. Lithium batteries last twice as long as alkalines 
and NIMH batteries, 1.5 x as long according to Petzl. Some 
headtorches come with non-removable rechargeable 
batteries. Carry a battery pack for recharging these. 

2. Ease of use 

Control buttons, switches and levers should be easy to 
operate when wearing gloves but should not be easy to switch 
on accidentally. Some headtorches have locking devices to 
ensure this can’t happen. Changing batteries in the dark and 
with cold fingers should be simple to do. The modes sequence 
should be easy to remember. 

3. LEDs 

LEDs come in different sizes with different light outputs. Large 
LEDs are very bright but also use battery power more quickly 
than smaller, weaker LEDs. The first are good for night hiking, 
the second for map reading, pitching tents, cooking and other 
camp chores. Red LEDs are good for map-reading without 
spoiling your night sight. 

4. Usable light 

LEDs will continue to glow feebly as long as there’s a smidgeon 
of energy left in the batteries. This isn’t much use however. 
Makers’ maximum times are often those at which the light is 
just strong enough to be useful. Changing the batteries before 
this stage is reached is a good idea. 

5. Light levels 

All bar the simplest headtorches have variable light levels so 
you can have a very bright light for night hiking or identifying 
distant objects and less bright lights for close-up use and 
longer battery life. 

6. Beam 

Beams can be flood or spot. The first is useful for lighting 
an area such as a campsite or tent, the second is useful for 
throwing the light the farthest distance and pinpointing a 
distant object. Many headtorches have both flood and spot 
beams. The distance a beam shines is determined by the 
power of the LED and the batteries. As battery power drops so 
does the beam strength. However regulated headtorches will 
reach a constant distance for a set amount of time and then 
decline rapidly rather than declining throughout the life of the 
batteries. 

7. Pivoting lamp 

The lamp housing should pivot easily so the beam can be 
directed. 

8. Straps 

Headstraps need to be soft, comfortable and adjustable. 
Heavier headtorches are more comfortable with a strap over 
the top of the head as well as a headband. Lighter headtorches 
don’t need a top strap. 
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Gear comparative review 




★★★★ 

Suprabeam 

V3air 



★★★ 



• ^%The Great ■ 

lOutdoorsi 

RECOMMENoiS 



£40 A 152 



Sunix 

Lightweight Mobile 



£17 I A89g 



Petzl 



•*^%TheGreata 

jOutdoorsi 

RECOMMEND^Dl 



□ powerful zoom control 

□ quite heavy 

Power: 15 to 250 lumens 
LEDs: 1 Cree Power Chip 
Batteries: 3 x AAA alkaline or Ni-Mh 
Light modes: spot to flood 
Output distance: up to 195m 
Burn Time: up to 100 hours 
www.suprabeam.com 

The V3 air is a tough, powerful headtorch 
with the longest throw of any of the 
headtorches tested. This is partly because 
when in spot mode the beam is very narrow. 
The unit has a couple of unusual and effective 
features. The lamp housing and the control 
button are both made of aluminium for 
durability.The lamp housing operates as a 
zoom. It has a ribbed edge and can be used 
easilywhenwearinggloves.Asyou pull it out 
the beam narrows from flood to spot. The 
button is under the lamp and although small 
it’s easy to use when wearing gloves as it’s 
quite pronounced. You press and hold to turn 
the lamp on and adjust the brightness. The 
headtorch has a memory and comes on at the 
setting it was at when last switched off. So if 
you had it on high power it will come on like 
that and pressing the button will cause it to 
dim. The range is 15-150 lumens. A second 
press switches on the boost mode of 250 
lumens, a third press the SOS flash mode. 
There is no red light. 

The V3 air has a rear battery pack with 
a soft, easy to remove cover. The three- 
part headband is comfortable and easy to 
adjust. The lamp unit pivots through 85°. The 
quality is excellent and this water-resistant 
headtorch should last well.The price is quite 
lowforsuch a well-made and powerful light 
but the weight is quite high. 



□ Low cost 

□ fixed battery, poor durability 

Power: up to 120 lumens 

LEDs: 1 Cree, 2 white SMD beads, 2 red beads 

Batteries: 2000 mAh rechargeable 

Light modes: four, spot and flood 

Output distance: 6-80m 

Burn Time: 10-230 hours 

www.sunixlight.com 

This lightweight headtorch is the cheapest 
tested yet still quite powerful. It’s also the 
only headtorch tested with a non-removable 
rechargeable battery. I have to say I don’t like 
this because of the problem of recharging out 
in the hills. You can carry a battery pack but 
this has to be attached to the headtorch and 
it takes time to recharge it. I can’t see anyone 
wanting to use the headtorch with a battery 
pack attached. I think any rechargeable 
battery shou Id be removable so a spare can 
be carried. 

The Sunix has four modes - spot with the 
central LED, flood with the two side white 
LEDs, red with two side red LEDs ,and flash. 
There is no meansfordimmingor increasing 
the brightness. The lamp unit pivots around 
45°. The attachment to the head band doesn’t 
seem that strong however and part of the 
plastic through which the headband is 
threaded has already cracked. The protective 
cover over the USB connection is only 
attached withaverythinbitof rubber that 
I suspect could easily break if pulled hard. 
Headtorches do need to stand up to rough 
treatment at times - you don’t want to have 
to worry about treating it gently in a storm ! 
Comfort on the head is good. The control 
button is easy to use with gloves on but I 
wouldn’t want to try and connect a power 
pack to the tiny USB connector in the cold. 



Q powerful part regulated, can 
use Lithium batteries, 
waterproof 

□ quite heavy 



Power: 20-280 lumens, 370 lumens burst mode 

LEDs: 1 

Batteries: 3x AAalkaline, lithium, NIMH 
Light modes: 9 spot and flood 
Output distance: 30-65m, 105m in burst mode 
Burn Time: 2-50 hours 

www.petzl.com 

This powerful torch has been in Petzl’s range 
for years with few changes. That’s because 
it works well. There’s only one LED, with 
a sliding diffuser to change itfromspotto 
flood. There are two small buttons on the top. 
When in an upright position these are locked 
and can’t be pressed, a good security feature. 
To use the Myo the lamp needs to be pivoted 
slightly - it pivots about 45° in total. The main 
button protrudes a fair way and can be used 
whenwearinggi oves. 

The sequence of button presses is simple. 
One press of the larger button turns it on 
at maximum brightness, the second and 
third presses reduce the beam to what Petzl 
call Optimum and Economic brightness, a 
fourth press causes the beam to flash. At the 
Optimum and Economic settings the power is 
regulated but it’s not at the Maximum setting. 
The smaller button activates the extremely 
bright boost mode which only stays on for 60 
seconds. The brightness levels of each mode 
and thus the time the battery lasts can be 
adjusted by pressing both buttons. 

The battery case sits on the back of the 
head, balancing the lamp unit. It can be easily 
opened and closed with gloves on. The Myo 
is comfortable to wear. It is quite heavy but a 
good choice for a really bright light. 
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★★★★ 

Lifesystems 

Intensity 220 



£25 A 190 



• ^^Tne ureata 

iOutdoors 

RECOMMENDED 



★★★ 

Vango 

Corvus Duo 80 



£25 A 122 



★★★★ 



Mammut 

X-Shot 



(Ouiloors) 

RECOMMEND^Dl 



£85 A 178 



□ Low cost powerful 
ES heavy 



Power: up to 220 lumens 

LEDs: Luxeon XP-G2 Cree, front red, rear red 

Batteries: 3 x AA a I ka I i ne 

Light modes: 6 spot and flood 

Output distance: 25-85m 

Burn Time: 11-180 hours 

www.lifesystems.co.uk 

The I intensity 220 is a powerfu I, low cost 
headtorch that performs well. The only 
disadvantage is the weight - this is the 
heaviest headtorch tested. The fairly large 
top button is quite easy to use with gloves 
on. There are two front LEDs, one white, 
one red and a sliding diffuser that can cover 
either LED to turn it from spot to flood. 

This is a simple system that works well. The 
sequence of modes is also simple. A short 
press activates the white LED at its brightest 
setting. The light is dimmed by pressing 
again, once for a medium light, twice for a 
low light. Afourth press and the light flashes. 
A three-second initial press switches on the 
red light, a second press starts it flashing. 
There’s a button on the side of the battery 
case for the rear red light. 

The battery pack and the lamp unit 
balance each other well and whilst the 
weightwas noticeable I didn’t find the 
headtorch uncomfortable. The lamp pivots 
through almost 45°. The Intensity is water- 
resistant and well-made. I can’t see any weak 
points in the construction. 

If the weight doesn’t matter this 
headtorch is great value for money. 



□ Low cost 

□ VeLcro adjusted headband, 
no spot mode 



Power: 80 lumens 
LEDs: 1 white, 3 red 

Batteries: 4x AAA 
Light modes: 3 
Output distance: not given 
Burn Time: 6-30 hours 

www.vango.co.uk 

The Corvus Duo consists of two lamp units, 
one with white LEDs, one with red. Either 
or both attach to a two-part Velcro-closed 
headband. The total weight is quite high for a 
basic headtorch. However if you remove the 
red LED unit the weight drops to a light 73g. 
The white LED unit only has three settings - 
high power, low power, and flash. One, two 
and three button presses activate these. 

The brightness can’t be varied in any mode 
and there’s no spot, just a flood light. Vango 
doesn’t give a distance for the brightest 
mode. I reckon it’s around 40-50 metres. The 
headtorch pivots through 90°. 

The top buttons can be used and the 
battery cover easily removed with gloves 
on. Adjusting the headband is not so easy 
though. Velcro can stick to gloves and 
getting the right length is a matter of trial 
and error. Headbands do need to be easily 
adjusted so they fit secu rely over hats and 
hoods as well as bare heads. Once it fits the 
headband is comfortable. 

The Corvus Duo is low cost and seems 
quite durable. It’s not the best headtorch 
though, even in this price range. 



□ powerful waterproof 

□ quite heavy 



Power: 200 lumens 
LEDs: 1 HiFlux, 2 Definition 
Batteries: 3 x AA 
Light modes: 5 spot and flood 
Output distance: 14-125m 
Burn Time: 15-200 hours 
www.mammut.ch 

The X-Shot is a powerfu I torch with good 
battery life. It is on the heavy side but if 
you’ll be walking in the darkfor long periods 
it’s an excellent choice. 

The long control button has a ridge on 
it so you can easily feel it with a glove. Two 
presses in quick succession are required to 
switch it on, which gives protection against 
the torch being switched on unintentionally 
if the button is accidentally pressed. Initially 
the two side LEDs, which give a flood light, 
come on at their lowest setting. For camp 
use and walking on easy terrain this amount 
of light is all that’s needed. Another press 
and these LEDs become brighter. Afourth 
press and the central LED comes on as well, 
a fifth press and the side LEDs go off and the 
central LED brightens. There’s also a boost 
mode and, for emergencies, a flash mode. 
The lamp pivots 45°. The battery case has a 
red light built-in which can also be used in a 
flash mode. 

Although the weight is noticeable the 
X-Shot is nevertheless comfortable to 
wear. The battery case has a soft cover 
that flips off easily so changing batteries 
isn’t difficult. a 
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Gear comparative review 





Black Diamond 

storm 



£55 A119i 



□ waterproof, touch sensitive, 
can use Lithium batteries, cost 

□ quite heavy, battery 
compartment screw 



Power: up to 160 lumens 

LEDs: 1 QuadPower, 2 SinglePower white, 2 

SinglePower red 

Batteries: 4 X AAA alkaline, lithium or rechargeable 
Light modes: 6, spot and flood 
Output distance: 7-70m 
Burn Time: up to 200 hours 

www.blackdiamondequipment.com 

The Storm is a solid ly made waterproof 
headtorch with an unusual feature, which 
is that the brightness can be varied by just 
touching the side of the housing. One touch 
brings up 100% brightness, a second touch 
returns it to the previous level. This is useful 
if you want a quick burst of light. It doesn’t 
work with gloves however (or at least I can’t 
get it to work). The soft top button is easy to 
use with gloves. One press switches on the 
central LED, which is the spot, two presses 
thesideflood LEDs. In both modes holding 
down the button alters the brightness level. 
From the off position holding down the 
button switches on the red LEDs. 

The Storm will run on lithium batteries, 
which is good. However the battery 
compartment opens and shuts with a small 
screw. A section of a headband buckle can 
be used to undo the screw but this is quite 
fiddly, especiallywhen wearing gloves. The 
headband itself is comfortable. The lamp 
pivots about 45°. It’s firmly attached to the 
headband and the whole unit is well-made. 

The Storm is a good headtorch at a 
reasonable price but the weight is quite high 
for the power provided. 



★★★★ 

ALpkit 

Muon 



£21 A79i 



irkirk 

Active Products 

AP Pro Series 



£26 A109( 



□ Low cost, focus controL Lens, 
motion sensor, minimum 
button presses 

□ smaLL buttons 



Power: 3-100 lumens 
LEDs: 1 white Cree, 2 red 
Batteries: 3x AAA 
Light modes: 2 spot and flood 
Output distance: 8-55m 
Burn Time: 8-100 hours 
www.active-products.co.uk 

The AP Pro is a chunky headtorch that’s on 
the heavy side but low in price, making it 
great value for money. It has two useful and 
unusual features. The first is a focus control 
lens operated by a dial on the outside of 
the lens. Turn the dial with the lever and 
the beam changes from flood to spot. This 
is a stepless process so you can choose the 
width of beam you want. That said, at full 
flood the beam isn’t as wide as with some 
other headtorches. The other feature is an 
infrared motion sensor. This is operated by 
one of the two buttons on the headtorch. 
When pressed you can switch the lamp on 
and off just by wavingyour hand slowly in 
front of the lens. 

The AP Pro requires a minimum 
of button presses, which is good. No 
sequence to forget here. One press of the 
on/off button switches the light on at full 
brightness. To dim the light keep pressing 
the button. A second press switches on the 
red LEDs. A third presses causes them to 
flash. The buttons are rather small however 
and not as easy to use with gloves on as 
those on the other headtorches tested. 

The AP Pro is comfortable to wear. It 
pivots through a full 90°. 



Power: up to 134 lumens 
LEDs: 1 Cree XPG2-R4, 2 outer 
Batteries: lx AA alkaline or NIMH 
Light modes: distance and floodlight 
Output distance: not given 
Burn Time: 8-35 hours 
www.alpkit.com 

The lightest headtorch tested, AIpkit’s 
new Muon is unusual in that it only uses 
one AA battery. It has three LEDs though 
and is surprisingly powerful. Pressing 
the top button and opening the battery 
compartment is easy with gloves on. The 
two side LEDs give a flood beam, the 
central LED a spot beam. When you press 
the button the Muon comes on in the last 
mode you used. To change modes press and 
hold the button. With the spot beam three 
button presses cycle through the brightness 
levels in a rather odd medium, high, low 
order. With the flood beam there are just 
two brightness levels, with the highest 
coming on first. Both beams also have flash 
options. On the rear of the headband there’s 
a little Blip light that when pressed starts a 
red light flashing. 

The Muon is comfortable to wear. The 
lamp pivots through about 45°. Battery life 
isn’t as good as with some more expensive 
headtorches but most of them also weigh 
considerably more. AIpkit don’t give a 
distance figure. I find it about the same as 
the Petzl Tikka XP. The low cost makes the 
Muon great value for money while the low 
weight and size means it makes a great 
back-up to a more powerful headtorch. □ 



□ Lightweight, Low cost 

□ burn time quite Low 
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MAGAZINE BINDERS 

Make dog-eared, torn and damaged magazines a thing of the past, keep 
your issues in pristine condition and safe, Each binder wiii store a year's 
worth of magazines and wiii fit snugiy onto a sheif keeping your back 
issues aii in one piace ready for you to refer back to whenever needed, 




*£9.95 is the price for a single binder 
delivered to a UK address. We can deliver 
internationally but the postage rate will 
vary, please visit our webshop for more 
detailed pricing. 



ONLINE: shop.kelsey.co.uk/tgobinder 
CALL 0845 241 5159 

Hotline open: Mon - Fri Sam - 6pm. 

Please note that calls are charged at your local rate, for further information please check with your service provider. 




LHHlb 1 mb 

Gin OFFER 



VIP MULTI CHOICE CAR SHOW VOUCHER 



YOUR LIFE WITH A VIP MULTI 
CHOICE CAR SHOW VOUCHER 
THIS CHRISTMAS! 

Voucher includes an entry ticket to any show of their 
choice*, VIP parking pass, goodie bag with official 
t-shirt, souvenir show guide and stickers. 



ONLY £20 



PURCHASE YOUR VOUCHER 
FROM ANY OFTHESE WEBSITES: 

japfest.co.uk • classicfordshow.co.uk • pvshow.co.uk • fordfestshow.co.uk • traxshows.co.uk 
miniworldlive.co.uk • theinternationalfordshow.com • fordfair.co.uk • minishow.co.uk • japfest2.co.uk 



FordFest 



TRAX 



IvptI 



FORDSHOW 






Your gift voucher will be emailed to you on purchase. To redeem your voucher simply go to the show website of your choice and enter your unique redemption code which can be found on your voucher. 

""Shows Included In this offer are Japfest, Classic Ford Show, PV Show, FordFest, TRAX, Mini World Live, The International Ford Show, Ford Fair, Mini In the Park and Japfest2. Closing date Midnight Wednesday 23rd December 2015. 











Gear comparative review 



Waterproof 

overtrousers 

Will Renwick has been making excellent use of the recent wet 
weather, using the opportunity to test waterproof legwear 



I STARTED OUT nny hiking in a pair of ultra-low budget, bin 
bag-style waterproof overtrousers and will adnnit that I 
innnnediately developed a prejudice, believing that they’d all 
nnakennesoclannnnythat I’d be as wet and unconnfortable 
wearingthennintherainas I would be without thenn. On nny 
early long-distance walks I’d often connpletelyshun bringing 
any leg waterproofing whatsoever. Of course I hadn’t realised 
back then that if you find a good pair then they can be a highly 
valuable piece of kit 

Crucially, good waterproof trousers should also be 
breathable (a balance I clearly hadn’t struck with nny first 
pair). Waterproofing can either conne in the fornn of a 
coating or as a nnennbrane. Most connpanies have their own 
fornn of coating and these are usually very similar to each 
other. Membranes are usually considered to offer more 
breathabilitythan coatings though they will more often than 
not be more expensive. Some membrane examples include 
Gore-Tex,eVentand Neoshell. An interesting new one to 
keep an eye out for in 2016 is Columbia’s OutDry Extreme 
(see it used in a jacket on page 71). 

The second factor to consider, particularly when it comes 
to backpacking, is the balance between durability and weight. 
Overtrousers should have a good resistance to abrasion - any 
nick in thefabriccan essentially render them useless - but 
if (as we all hope) you end up carrying them more often than 
wearing them then you don’t want them to weigh too m uch. 

Thefinal balance to be struck is that they should bequick 
and easy to take on and off while wearing boots but shouldn’t 
be so spacious that they are baggy and flap in the wind thus 
impedingwalking. 

Overtrousers are typically worn over a pair of walking 
trousers. Wearing them over just a pair of long johns is also 
a feasible option if you expect rain throughout the day and 
temperatures aren’t particularly cold or exceedingly high. 

If you do plan to wear them over walking trousers then it’s 
important that you test them out to check they won’t restrict 
your stride at all. 

The trousers on test range from the entry-level and basic 
to the highly technical and as such my ratings will reflect what 
shou Id be expected from them at the price they are offered 
at. I’ve chosen only to review overtrousers rather than the 
‘wear-all-day’ type of waterproofs that are worn in a single- 
layer system. There are a number of brands that offer these. 
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★★★★★ 



Berghaus 

Light Hike Hydroshell Elite 



£90 




Q breathable, Lightweight 
ES durability 



Materials: Hydroshell Elite (polyamide with 
polyurethane membrane) 

Waist: elasticated with toggle 

Articulated knee: yes 
Leg zips: %-length 
Pockets: none 
Sizes: S-XXL 

berghaus.com 



These Light Hike Hydroshell Elite trousers 
from Berghaus are very waterproof, very 
breathable and also really lightweight and 
I’d quite happily make them my overtrousers 
of choice. They’re made with the brand-new 
hyd roshel I waterproof technology that 
Berghaus has used in a new collection of wet 
weather gear: a 2.5-layer fabric made up of 
polyamide and a polyurethane membrane. I 
found the fabric shed water well, beading any 
rain better than any of the trousers tested, 
and I had no issues with moisture build-up 
whatsoever. I like the %-length two-way zips: 
they make the trousers easy to remove and 
allowyou to control the amount of ventilation. 
The zips are covered with YKK AquaGuard as 
well. I also like that the waist is elastic but has a 
toggle for tightening when necessary. They’re 
very light due to the thinness of the fabric - so 
thin that I do wonder how durable it is. Catch it 
on a sharp branch and they might be done for. 





Check for this 

1. Waist 

For semi- elasticated trousers that don’t 
have an extra means of adjustment it’s 
important to bear in mind that by the end 
of a backpacki ng tri p or i n some cases 
even after a long day of walking the waist 
will feel a lot looser so make sure that the 
trousers you purchase are not too loose 
fitting when you first try them on. 

2. Fabric 

Trousers with thicker fabrics will give 
extra warmth, but they can also be bulky 
and heavy. These types of overtrousers 
tend to be used for mountaineering or 
for generally rough conditions - the kind 
that are worn for most of the day. If your 
trousers are likely to spend most of the 
time in your pack then it might be best 
to choose a pair that use light and thin 
fabrics. 

3. Pockets 

I prefer overtrousers without pockets 
as they can increase the risk of water 
entry. If pockets are used then consider 
how they are protected. If there is on ly 
a flap for protection is there a risk of 
this blowing open in high winds? And 
does your jacket cover the pocket or 
conversely will your jacket channel water 
into it? If zipped pockets are not covered 
by a flap you should expect them to be 
waterproofed; this usually comes in the 
form of a YKKAquaGuard (or equivalent) 
seal. 

4. Leg Zips 

Most trousers wi 1 1 have zi ps u p the leg so 
the trousers can be pulled on over a pair of 
boots. Some trousers have full-length zips 
and some % or knee-length. Those with 
two-way zip pulls can be unzipped at the 
top for ventilation and to access pockets. 
For obvious reasons, full-zipped trousers 
are useful when wearing crampons, and 
they can also make life easier with muddy 
boots. Bear in mind that zips, even when 
closed, can be a point of entry for water. 

5. Fit 

Overtrousers should be easy to pu 1 1 on 
over boots, but not so baggy that both 
trouser legs rustle against each other and 
catch the wind. Make sure to try them on 
over your walking trousers. Can you take 
a big stride? Can you bend your knees 
freely? 
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Gear comparative review 



Rab 



«^The Great ■ 

^Outdoors; 

RECOMMENDED] 



Latok Alpine 



£180 



Q eVent AquaGuard zips, 
durability 

ES heavy 



Materials: eVent 3L polyamide fabric 

Waist: Velcro side straps 

Articulated knee: yes 

Leg zips: full-length YKK AquaGuard, 

two-way, dual internal storm flap system 

Pockets: none 

Sizes: S-XXL 

rab.equipment 



Along with the Sherpa Lithangs, these 
are some of the more expensive trousers 
reviewed here, but this is because they are 
highly technical, designed for a Scottish 
winter orfor any hillwalking in very tough 
conditions. They’re made out of three- 
layer polyamide eVent fabric that I found 
performed to a high degree. Firstly, the 
fabric is certainly waterproof, and I was 
impressed when having walked in the 
trousers for a day that the outer layer still 
appeared completely dry, having nicely 
beaded off any water. Secondly, I found the 
fabric to offer a good degree of breathability 
and I liked that the two-way zips (with 
YKK AquaGuard) gave the potential for a 
bit of added moisture management when 
it was needed. As well as the fabric being 



breathable, it’s also extremely durable and 
I’d say can be relied upon for use through 
rough terrain. They'd make excellent 
trousers for scrambling in. This hardy fabric 
does mean they are quite heavy, but these 
aren’t trousers that you’d keep in your pack 
and pull out when needed - they’re for 
wearing during sustained periods of activity. 
Other features I found useful are the hard 
Cordura patches on the ankle for protection 
from crampon spikes and the combination 
of elastic and Velcro staps on the waist. It’s 
worth noting that there are no pockets, but 
the side zips can be lowered to enable access 
to your walking trouser pockets should you 
have them. If you’re doing any regular and 
serious stuff this winter I’d recommend 
these. 





★★★ 

Sherpa 

Lithang 



£229 |A400g(M) 



Q high performance materials, 
YKK AquaGuard zips 

□ no waist adjuster, no top or 
bottom button clips, price 



Materials: Himaltec (polyester & nylon) 
Waist: semi-elasticated with belt loops 

Articulated knee: yes 

Leg zips: full length YKK AquaGuard, two-way 

Pockets: one 
Sizes: S-XXL 

sherpaadventuregear.com 



These trousers are very similar to the 
Rab Latok Alpines in terms of technicality 
and their intended purpose; another 
extremely hardy pair designed for winter 
mountains. They use a three-layer fabric 
called Himaltec - a stretchy polyester 
material with a nylon backing. This fabric 
performed well in terms of breathability 
and waterproofing and feels extremely 
durable. The side zips cover the full length 
of each leg and they are protected from the 
rain by YKK AquaGuard seals, however, 
unlike the Rab Latok Alpine the zips aren’t 
complemented byan internal zipflapfor 
extra protection. They also lack buttons at 



the top and bottom, which is a flaw, as if you 
choose to unzip the trousers for ventilation 
they will flap around the boots or could 
potentially even fall down! The waistband 
is semi-elasticated, but apart from that 
there is no adjustment, just loops where a 
belt could fit. They have a useful zip pocket 
with taped seams above the knee and the 
mini gaiters are a nice feature but the elastic 
bottom to them isn’t particularly tight and 
they’d benefit from a hook to hold them to 
your shoe. These trousers seem to do the 
important stuff well, but they haven’t quite 
got the smaller features right whereas, for 
me, the cheaper Rab Latok Alpines have. 
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Didriksons 

Nimbus 



£45 



□ price, stuff-sack 

□ breathabiLity, no Leg zips 



Materials: polyamide, DWR finish 

Waist: elasticated with tie 

Articulated knee: yes 

Leg zips: none 

Pockets: two Velcro 

Sizes: S-XXXL 

didriksons.com 



These Nimbus trousers from 
Didriksons are a very simple 
garment with a basic design. 
They’re made-up of three 
layers: a polyamide weave shell, 
a waterproof coating and then 
an inner polyester lining. I found 
aftera prolonged spell in them 
in the rain they were waterproof 
but they wetted-out quite 
quickly and this lowered the 
already fairly low breathability. 
The outer fabric does make 
them quite durable though. The 
features are minimal: Velcro 
pockets with storm flaps and an 
elastic waist with a drawcord. 
The biggest issue with them is 
that they are difficult to take on 
and off as there is no zip at the 
bottom of the legs, just a Velcro 
fastener. 



★★★ 



Vaude 



Yaras Rain Zip Pants 



£95 



□ fuU-Length zip, VeLcro caLf 
straps 

□ Leaked, no waist 
adjustment 



Materials: Ceplex Active with 
polyamide and polyurethane 
Waist: semi-elasticated 
Articulated knee: yes 
Leg zips: full-length, two-way 
Pockets: none 
Sizes: S-XXXL 
vaude.com/en-GB/home/ 



I like some of the design features 
on these, but was disappointed 
to find wet patches around my 
knees after a prolonged spell 
of rain. I think it was blown in 
through the zips, because they 
aren’t sufficiently protected 
bythe outer flap (nor the 
inner either). The Yaras are 
actually designed with cycling 
in mind, with an extra patch 
on the backside and Velcro 
straps up each calf I liked the 
straps as they stopped the 
trousers swishing against 
each other. The thin and 
lightweight 2.5-layerfabric with 
a polyurethane coating and 
polyamide face is eco-friendly 
(Bluesign approved). The zips 
are full-length and two-way, 
though there’s also a partially 
zipped version (£80). I was 
disappointed that the semi- 
elastic waist has no drawcord 
for further adjustment. 







★★★★ 



OiiHoors) 

RECOMMENDED 



Keela 

Rainlife 5000 



£39.95 



Sprayway 

Walking Rainpant 



£60 |A380g(M) 



□ cheap, shed water weLL 

□ heavy, potential rain 
ingress at pockets and zips 

Material: polyurethane-coated nylon 
Waist: elasticated with tie 
Articulated knee: yes 
Leg zips: 1/4-length 
Pockets: access side pockets 
Sizes: XXS-XXXL (leg length S or R) 
keela.co.uk 

These trousers have a similar 
design to the Sprayway ones. 
There are two layers: a thick 
polyurethane-coated outer 
layer and a soft nylon inner. The 
shell fabric looks and feels like 
it shouldn’t hold upto water 
but when tested I found it shed 
moisture well. However, there 
are numerous points that I think 
would belikelytoletwaterin 
duringwet and windy weather. 
Firstly the pockets are the main 
weakness, they’re sealed by just 
one popper and the flap is very 
narrow. In any windy conditions, 
rain will be highly likely to get 
blown through them. Secondly, 
the knee-length zips are only 
covered by a very loosely 
holdingflap and this easily 
blows open to expose them. 



Q ventilation 
□ fabric breathability 

Materials: Hydro/Dry polyamide and 
polyester 

Waist: elastic with tie 

Articulated knee: yes 

Legzips:%-length 
Pockets: none 
Sizes: S-XXL 

sprayway.com 

These are a useful pair of 
trousers for an OK price. 
They’re waterproofed by 
Sprayway’s basic-level Hydro/ 
Dry technology which combines 
a coated polyamide fabric with a 
polyester mesh inner. I found 
that the fabric was waterproof 
but that it offered a very 
low-level of breathability. The 
ventilation system helped to 
make upforthis though. It 
involves %-length zips on each 
leg, both complemented by an 
innerflap with poppers. This 
flap is quite useful as it means 
even when the zips are fully 
undone for ventilation you 
won’t be completely exposed to 
the rain. It’s a simple but useful 
design feature for when rain is 
falling but not too heavily. □ 
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1 12.5km/8 miles/6.5 hours 

Ascent 1200m/3900ft 

Beinn a’ Chochuill and Beinn Eunaich, 
West Highlands Scotland 





Maps 



O Retrace your steps E, 
stickingtothe main ridge 
until it reaches the bealach. A 
short, sharp push up brings you to 
thesummit of Beinn Eunaich. 



Descend S down the broad 
ridge, but before reaching 
Stob Maol cut off SW on a zigzag 
path to reach the hyd ro track and 
follow it back to the starting point. 



Alan Rowan finds two 
Munros transformed 
under snow 





Take the right — 
hand turn, then 



almost immediately 
head directly NW up 
open slopes. When this 
joins the main ridge, 
turn Wto summit of 
Beinn a' Chochuill. 

© Fol low this track N W across 
lower slopes of Beinn 
Eunaich for around 3km until it 
crosses a small bridge. 



Start/Finish 

Glen Strae, near Dalmally 
GR: NN137288 

Start just before bridge on B8077 in 
Glen Strae and take private road N 
then N E past Castles Farm to reach 
hydro track. 



WE COULD HEAR what sounded like 
the excited chatter of young children as we 
neared the summit of Beinn a Chochuill. 
The reality was different - groups of adults 
gesticulating at the perfect 360 degree views, 
kids in a sweetshop. The first big snowfall of 
the coming winter always has that effect. 

We had experienced that feeling 
ourselves as we gazed at the blanket of 
white covering the peaks on the drive 
alongside Loch Lomond, through 
Tyndrum and out towards Oban. The 
gloomy days of autumn had been swept 
away and now we had clear, blue skies and 
brilliant sunshine reflecting off the newly 
plastered slopes. 

Beinn a Chochuill and Beinn Eunaich 
are often regarded as the less interesting 
relatives of Ben Cruachan but under deep 
powder snow they are transformed, and 
they provide a good outing for the shorter 
daylight hours. 

It had been more than 10 years since 
my last visit, an approach in darkness and 
icy mist which then revealed a multi- 
coloured sunrise as I rose above the cloud 
layer. The contrast was startling; the whole 
range was laid out before me, a spiky, white 
horizon more reminiscent of a continental 
landscape. But there was one thing that 
remained the same - a roadblock of 
Highland cattle halfway up the track. 

These beasties seemed to be frozen in 
time, standing in the same positions as 
witnessed in every visit to these hills. 

Just after the track took a sharp right 
turn, we started the hard work, ploughing 
straight uphill in calf and then knee- deep 
snow, sweat pouring off us under the 3 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 




0 km 2 4 6 8 10 12 
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Pushing up to Beinn 
a’ Chochuill through 
deep snow 






View over 
Loch Etive 



blazing sun. We spent around 20 minutes 
on the surprisingly crowded summit area 
drinking in the views before heading 
back along the ridge and down to the col. 
The snow here was even deeper - at one 
point we were buried up to chest height, 
and on several occasions had to perform 
sideways rolls to free ourselves and make 
any progress. 

Then came the reminder that time is a 
precious commodity at this time of year. The 
climb up to Beinn Eunaich was beyond the 
reach of the lowering sun, the temperature 
drop was noticeable and a gathering wind 
saw us being pelted with spindrift as it was 
driven through the gap. We hadn’t needed 
crampons so far but nearing this top the 



ground became more solid and we were 
struggling to kick any holds. There was 
some brief respite at the summit cairn but 
we were aware now that we were against the 
clock, despite the extra time we had factored 
in at the start of the day. 

The walk down Beinn Eunaich’s south 
ridge was slow as we were unable to get 
any semblance of rythym going and there 
were intermittent stumbles and falls as we 
sank into deep snow hollows. Even the 
supposed easy descent was peppered with 
problems, the steep slopes and wet snow an 
unpredictable combination and there was a 
lot of slipping, sliding and braking. It was a 
timely reminder of how fast conditions can 
change. □ 






I Maps: Ordnance Survey 1:50,000 
1 Landranger sheet 50 (Glen Orchy& 
Loch Etive) 

I Transport: Trains to Dalmally: 
www.thetrainline.com/stations/ 
dalmally; Buses: www.citylink.co.uk/ 
timetables/Winterl3/Glas20ban 

□ Information: www.visitscotland.com/ 
info/towns-villages/dalmally 
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2 14.5km/9 miles/5.5 hours 

Ascent 850m/2800ft 




Meall nan Tarmachan, 
Central Highlands Scotland 




© Below crags, 
head back L 
through tiny col to 
track at water intake. 



O Path down L is short- 
cut. But head up ahead 
onto Craig na Caillich. 



Start/Finish 

Ben Lawers car park on 
minor road north of Loch Tay 
GR: NN608378 
Road usually snow-ploughed to 
this point. 

From car park corner take path up 
W, crossing horizontal track, onto 
SE ridge of Meall nan Tarmachan. 
Path turns up ridge to summit. 



O Track contours E. Where 
it heads up L, keep ahead 
to water intake and join track 
starting there. Keep ahead at track 
junctions for 3km. At path of uphill 
route turn down R to car park. 



© Head down ridge S to its 
end above crags. Path turns 
L, crosses crag top back R, then 
descends steep grass SW. 



© Turn back S, then down SW on clear 
path which wiggles along ridge over 
Meall Garbh and Beinn nan Eachan to col 
at head ofCoireFionn Lairige. 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 

1200 = 

800 ^ 

400 ^ 
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Ronald Turnbull plays Strip-the- Willow along the Tarmachan ridge 



WHAT MAKES FOR A FUN MUNRO? 

There should be not too much up-up-up, 
but quite a lot of along-the-top - so a high 
car park is a help. It should be very, very 
knobbly, with little pools between the 
hillocks. But it should also sharpen into a 
steep-sided scrambly bit. And a bit where 
you teeter along the top of a large crag. 
There should be a really big loch to look 



down on, and lots of really big hills to look 
across at. And once you’ve come down, the 
flat boggy bit at the bottom should have an 
old, gravelly track with grass in the middle. 

It should have some snow on it, goes 
without saying. And above all, the fun 
Munro should not be in that boring, grass- 
covered bit of ground in Munro’s Tables 
Section Two. 



You can’t have it all. Meall nan 
Tarmachan sits bang in the middle of 
Munro’s Section Two. 

The first steep slope would be awkward 
except that, as it’s in the busy southern 
Highlands, it’s a neat pitched path. That 
path is covered in people already coming 
down - for I’d made the high car park an 
excuse for a rather late start. S 
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Further information 

Maps: Harveys 1:40,000 British Mountain 
Map: Schiehallion; Ordnance Survey 
1:50,000 Landranger Sheet 51 (Loch Tay) or 
1:25,000 Explorer Sheet 378 (Ben Lawers) 

H Transport: only to Killin. Killin to Callander 
bus C60, with links to Stirling; or walk 3.5km 
to A82 for Citylink coaches to Glasgow w 
ww.travelinescotland.com, 08712002233 
Information: CallanderTIC (01877 
330342); www.perthshire.co.uk 



Summit One is the Munro. You can 
tick it off and head straight back down 
again. Thus missing out all the knobby 
bits and the scramble, for the sake of 
hitting the valley too early for a bar meal 
or even teatime, so you’ll head down to the 
motorway and round off your one-hill day 
with a snack at the Stirling Services. 

Well, I’m not a great fan of motorway 
meals. Meanwhile on the right, a glider 
was doing a stately waltz among the three 
pyramids of Ben Lawers. On my left, 
a well-trodden path was doing a lively 
Strip-the-Willow in and out along the 
Tarmachans. The Tarmachans, with an 
S a the end: because this is not so much 
a middle-sized hill, but rather a range of 
extremely small mountains. 

Meall Garbh is the top 20m of the 
Matterhorn, flown in from Switzerland to 
provide a pointy bit above the humps and 
lochans. Then comes the Cam Mor Dearg 



Arete from Ben Nevis, shrunk down to just 
10m long. After that, a snow edge could 
be the Devil’s Ridge but with the Devil 
replaced by a titchy (but tetchy) Perthshire 
pixie. The awkward bit’s at the end, where 
erosion has exposed bare rock below 
the turf. That rock is rather slippy schist, 
even without this slushy snow it’s got 
on it. There’s a bypass down to the right, 
steep but grassy, okay in the crampons. 

But to save putting on the crampons I try 
the scrambling, to find that it does have 
handholds. 

The old path turns down left into Coire 
Fionn Lairige. But why be tempted by the 
‘beautiful passes’ when there’s a ‘horrid old 
hag’ ahead? Ignored by most guidebooks. 



the new path along Creag na Caillich gives 
a golden evening moment looking along 
Loch Tay. And at the Creag’s end, my map 
says “Ronald, it’s all crags now, turn down 
right. Down right!” But the dancing path 
goes “swing your partner, let’s turn left!” 
Just so’s to get a sudden arrival at the top of 
the east-falling cliff, and then a teeter back 
to the right along the brink of the south- 
falling one. 

The path gets sensible, and zigzags 
down the south-western slope. The long, 
grassy track contours across the bog as the 
evening fades into the dark. And back in 
Killin, any one of its four pubs is a much 
better bar meal than the motorway at 
Stirling Services. □ 
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3 18km/ll miles/7 hours 

Ascent 997m/3271ft 




Sgoran Dubh Mor and Sgor Gaoith 
The Cairngorms Scotland 




© Path rises N out of woodland then NE 
onto open hillside to col inbetween 
Creag Mhigeachaidh and Geal Charn. 

Steep heathery slopes (with some bouldery 
ground) climb SE to cairn. Short walk across 
plateau onto Geal Charn. ’ 



© Path continues SW 
overA’Chailleach, 
dropping to col at 1012m. 
Pathless ground rises to 
Cam Ban Mor. 



© Continue SE across pathless 
plateau onto Meall Buidhe 
then E onto ridge linkingSgoran 
Dubh Mor and Sgor Gaoith. 



© Turn L to follow path N onto 
Sgoran Dubh Mor then S 
along ridge to Sgor Gaoith. 



Start/Finish 

Car park, 0.25 miles 
north of Glen Feshie Hostel 
GR: NH853012 

From car park, follow track E into 
Invereshieand Inshriach National 
Nature Reserve for 0.5km. Take 
path on LthatclimbsE above Allt 
Ruadh. When it splits go L. 



O Path continues beneath 
Meall Tionall, crossing Allt 

Coire na Cloiche. Once across Allt ;•« 

nam Bo follow outward route back 
to start. 

O Retrace steps back to 
col at 1012m. Descend 
steep, heathery ground NW. 

As gradient eases follow path 
across Allt a’ Chrom-alltain. 






Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Keith Fergus takes a meander above gorgeous Glen Feshie 



THE LIKES OF CAIRN GORM, Ben 

Macdui and the Northern Corries are 
deservedly popular for hillwalking in the 
Cairngorms National Park, due to their 
accessibility, wonderful wildlife and superb 
scenery. 

However, the hills accessed from 
Glen Feshie, a little to the south-west 
of the Cairngorm plateau, also provide 



breathtaking views and wildlife in 
abundance. In my view, this is best 
illustrated by a wonderful circular route 
across Geal Charn, Sgoran Dubh Mor 
and the Munro of Sgor Gaoith, which 
has, perhaps, the finest view in all the 
Cairngorms. 

The start point may be a little trickier to 
get to than those above Coire Cas but the 



rewards are incredibly worthwhile. 

My mate Dermot and I had reached the 
little car park, just north of Glen Feshie 
Hostel, by 9am on a gorgeous late autumnal 
morning. The colours of the season were 
brought to the fore as we climbed through 
Invereshie and Inshriach National 
Nature Reserve, home to some wonderful 
specimens of Scots Pine. S 
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As we reached the col between Creag 
Mhigeachaidh and Geal Charn the views 
extended across Speyside. 

The good path was left behind for the 
steep, rough slopes of Geal Charn, which 
got the blood pumping. We stopped briefly 



Further information 

Maps: Ordnance Survey 1:50,000 
sheet 36 (Aviemore & Grantown). 

H Transport: None to start. Bus (37) 
between Glenmore and Kingussie to 
Feshiebridge. This leaves 2.25 miles to the 
start (0871 200 2233, 
www.travelinescotland.com). 

lnformation:Aviemore Visitor 
Information Centre, 01479 810930. 



to watch a mountain hare, resplendent 
in its white winter garb, pop out of the 
heather and scurry into the glen below. 

Upon reaching Geal Charns 920m 
summit the hard work was done for the day 
and we made good time across a wind- 
scoured plateau, any vegetation cut low by 
the extremes of the weather, enjoying flne 
views of the Northern Corries. 

However that vista paled into 
insigniflcance as we gained the ridge 
linking Sgoran Dubh Mor and Sgor Gaoith. 
Over the course of the next hour, in which 
time we climbed both summits and kept 
a respectful distance from the vertiginous 
cliffs, we gazed along the length of Gleann 
Einich, looked down into the cold, green 
waters of Loch Einich and simply stared in 
awe at the massive bulk of Braeriach and 



its complex array of corries and ridges. 
Having explored much of the National 
Park I have yet to And a better view. 

Easy walking then led us onto Cam 
Ban Mor, the Anal summit of the day. 

Here the late afternoon sun picked out the 
distinctive outline of Lochnagar and the 
big peaks of the West Highlands. 

Our descent began by crossing some 
rough ground into a remote glen (where 
we spotted three more mountain hare) 
before an excellent path led us back into 
the Invereshie and Inchriach National 
Nature Reserve. 

The grasses cloaking the hillsides 
burned a brilliant vibrant orange while the 
gnarled beauty of more Scots Pine simply 
emphasised what an incredible corner of 
Scotland this is. Q 
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4 12.5km/7.5 miles/4-5 hours 

Ascent 645m/2115ft 



% 

Sale Fell and Ling Fell, Lake District England 




Maps 




Dubwatti 
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© Turn sharp L at next junction to climb E, 

past huge larch tree, to edge of forestry and 
waterfalls. Continue to wall, turn R before gate and 
climb uphill with wall on L Veer R to reach top of 
Sale Fell then walk Wfor 1km to another wall. Turn L 
and follow routes down to narrow unfenced lane. 






tos 



Start/Finish 

Lay-by between A66 
and Pheasant Inn, 
near the north end of 
Bassenthwaite Lake 
GR: NY204307 
From lay-by take path into 
forest (signed Kelswick 2 miles), 
cross fi rst track, then another, 
and walk uphill for 50m to wide 
grassy path rising through trees. 
Fork R downhill by stream 
to meet lane and turn L past 
cottages at Routenbeck. After 
400m, fork L at gate onto open 
hillside. 



Go through gate into forest 
and follow tracks and paths 
downhill back to start. 



O Turn R for 500m to reach 
bridge/junction and turn ' 
L uphill on lane. At next junction 
turn R, after 250m go through 
gate on L leading to Ling Fell. 
Walk W on good grassy track 
for approx. 1km, then swing E to 
arrive at trig point 



Continue SE over hill to descend N back to 
gate. Retrace steps on lane and continue to 
farm at Kelswick. Go straight on, through gate, 
to track into woods, fork L after tall gate in deer 
fence. Walk uphill to next tall gate to reach open 
slopes and continue below brow of Lothwaite. 



450 

300 

150 

0 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Roger Butler checks out the January Sale 



SOMETIMES YOU JUST have to accept 
that the weather isn’t going to perk up, 
particularly when you’re in the Lake 
District in the middle of January. The 
cloud level, accompanied by fine drizzle, 
seemed to be getting lower and lower as I 
drove down the west side of Bassenthwaite 
Lake to gamble on a couple of lower but 
nicely contoured tops. 



The Forestry Commission were playing 
games though. Signs declared paths closed 
due to operational works, though each new 
notice seemed to contradict the previous 
one and any logging machinery appeared 
to be dozing in midwinter slumber. Once 
or twice I had to amend my route when a 
dozen or so newly felled trees blocked the 
way and it took me half an hour to weave 



through a dense mossy underworld where 
every trunk, every stump and every path 
was coated in a dripping carpet of green. 

A badger, alive and awake despite the time 
of year, rumbled over a track and scuttled 
behind a pile of logs. 

Out of the forest, mist hung over 
wet fields and poorly drained land. The 
landscape was gently falling towards the S 
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Cloud drifts over the top of Sale Fel I where 
the quartz outcrop can be seen as a white 
streak running through the gorse 




> ^ - View north from the edge of the 

, ^ forestry at the eastern end of Sale Fell 



Further information 

Maps: OS 1:25,000 Explorer sheet OL4 
(The English Lakes: North-western area) 

H Transport: Nearest stations Windermere 
or Penrith, with good bus connections from 
each - see www.keswick.org for latest 
timetables 

Information: Keswick TIC, 

0845 9010845 



coast and these were the last hills before the 
north-western boundary of the National 
Park. The landscape was also changing 
on top of Sale Fell, where a plantation had 
already been cleared and knobbly humps of 
moorland were reappearing into daylight. 
After several long decades, the eastern end 
of the ridge had once again become an 
open rolling hillside of walls and rushes. 

Sale Fell could have been designed by a 
landscape architect, with rocky outcrops, 
protective hollows, interesting viewpoints 
and a range of routes twisting up to the 
top. There was a nice contrast too between 
the easygoing northern slopes and the 
much steeper south face where 
low-growing gorse scrambled over patches 
of scree. The grassy summit is home to 
some significant geology, with fossil-rich 
Skiddaw slate, a pink intrusion known as 
kersantite and a vein of white quartz which 
can be traced, on and off, all the way down 
to the fast-flowing Wythop Beck. 

Ling Fell was pudding-shaped and an 
old corpse road spiralled up to a lonely 
trig point. A desolate tract of treacherous 
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oozing peat - so boggy there’s only one 
safe way across - led north to Lord’s 
Seat, lost in a pea soup of impenetrable 
gloom. The secluded Wythop Valley, just 
10 minutes from Keswick, was spread 
out below me, but not many people seem 
to come here. The view into the wooded 
defile, with just a couple of farmsteads 
and a network of old tracks, was definitely 
worth stopping for. 

Back on the other side of the valley, the 
trees in Chapel Wood wrapped me like 
an eiderdown as they buffered the wind 
and provided protection to the ruins of a 
remote 16th Century church. Tall ferns, 
wizened branches and more moss made 



this the sort of place where you might find 
the Gruffalo. Unexpected ridge and furrow 
clad the hillside beyond the trees and it was 
difficult to imagine that up here, exposed 
to the elements, arable crops once swayed 
in the wind. The field patternings are 
thought to date from the Napoleonic Wars 
when as much land as possible was put to 
the plough. 

The rolling scenery was now a cross 
between Cumbria and the Welsh 
Borders, but as the lake swung into view 
it immediately disappeared behind a 
late afternoon curtain of rain. My earlier 
gamble had paid off, but it was now time to 
get ready for a quick soaking. □ 
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5 16.5km/10.5 miles/6 hours 

Ascent 900m/3000ft 




Blencathra & Bowscale Fell, Lake District England 







R0W^h«4LH‘ 



lungciuLii* 












O Path around L side tarn, 
slanting R up headwall, 
peters out. Same line through 
broken ground upto bounding 
spur at 600m contour. Up spur 
Sto Bowscale Fell. 



Path down S, then along 
^ brinkof Bannerdaleto 
Bannerdale Crags. 



© Path slants down W 
to wide saddle. Ahead 
upspur (crag drops on L) 
to Atkinson Pike and cross 
plateau Sto Blencathra 
summit. 



Comnton 



Fork Lon track W to 
Bowscale Tarn outflow. 



o; 



I lftime,out-and- 
backtoBleaseFell. ■ 

Main route on rebuilt path ^ 

down E along Scales Fell >OlEBAdK 

ridge. At ridge end, fork L, 
down E to col at head of . ^ 

MousthwaiteComb. \ 



o 

Start/Finish 

MungrisdaLe village 
hallGR: NY363302 

Path above limekiln, then 
road N to Bowscale farm. 



Turndown L,then 
forkRtosmall 
footbridge just upstream 
of farm, and road beyond. 
Turn Lto village hall. 



® Path down ridge end. 

Above Mungrisdale, no 
access through field, turn R 
alongfellwallto road. 



O Ahead, small path, 
along ridgeline 
Souther Fell. 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Ronald Turnbull seeks out the mystic talking fish at the Back of Blencathra 



THOSE IMMORTAL TALKING fish in 
Bowscale Tarn - they do value their 
privacy, don’t they? I only set up my 
camera for a shot of my own back view, 
complete with scruffy rucksack looking 
slightly intimidated (rucksacks as hill-wise 
as my 1986 Karrimor can be quite 
expressive). But just as soon as my back 
was turned, those pesky piscines leapt out 
and tipped my tripod into the beck. 

The immortal fish were happy to chat 
with Wordsworth - but strictly no 
pictures, it seems. 



This ichthyic intervention made for a 
relaxing day out. No crawling along 
snow- covered ledges to convey the 
atmosphere of Bowscale Tarn’s steep 
headwall, with the mystery bridleway path 
that slants up then ends right in the 
middle. No dangling the camera from a 
soggy tuft for the selfie of the slaty scramble 
- for yes, it’s another of the Lakeland 
North Face routes, as enthused over in the 
April 2015 issue of this magazine. Stuff the 
damp camera in the sack, forget 
photography, and just enjoy a grey wintry 



day at the back of Blencathra. Plus of 
course Blencathra itself, and an evening 
ramble along the ridgeline of Souther Fell. 

The walk started in half-dark beside 
Mungrisdale’s shadowy limekiln. That 
limestone itself is a sign of being on the 
Wrong Rock and right outside Lakeland. 
But the rock turns grey as the land rises, 
and the stony track runs up around the 
base of the fell. Pebbles of spotted slate 
show this cold stone was once hot baked by 
the neighbouring Skiddaw Granite 
beneath the Caldew. a 
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Even without the camerawork, the 
Bowscale headwall wasn’t altogether 
relaxing. I was glad of the wet snow on the 
upper part - ’cos that snow meant I’d 
brought my ice axe up with me. The top 
rim of the combe was steep saturated grass, 
nasty stuff that’s not really any nastier with 



Further information 

MapsiOrd nance Survey 1:50,000 
Landranger sheet 90 (Penrith) or 
1:25,000 Explorer sheet OL5 (Lakes NE); 
Harvey 1:25,000 Superwalker Lake District 
North 

H Transport: infrequent Caldbeck 
Rambler 73 (one a day in summer) 
www.travelinenortheast.info, 0871200 2233 
Information: LDNP info centre Keswick 
(0845 901 0845), www.golakes.co.uk, 
www.lakedistrict.gov.uk 



soggy snow on top - but the soggy snow 
does mean I’ve the ice axe with me to stab 
into it. 

Above, the world is damp and grey in a 
totally different way. It’s a floaty place, 
with cloud a few metres over my head, 
and more cloud slumped in the hollows 
below. Between the two, a swoop of pale 
grass and black peat through the spacy 
mid cloud zone. 

A harsh porridge of snow and scree led 
up Foule Crag, and views through cloud 
gaps to the damp scramblers enjoying the 
Sharpness (not to mention the Edginess) 
of Sharp Edge over on the left. And so to 
the busy place of people that’s Blencathra’s 
plateau. Black shadowy figures against 
faint cloud swirls - how to get a decent pic 
of the subtle atmospheric effect, the misty 
glimpses of Lakeland far below? No need 
to worry about all that - thank you, 
talking fish! Instead, take time for the 



out-and-back along Blencathra’s splendid 
summit ridge. 

Even bad snow is good downhill, along 
the airy edge of Scales Eell. There’s a nasty 
steep path down Mousthwaite Comb. A 
path which, due to my clever start at 
Mungrisdale, I don’t have to take. Instead 
it’s ahead along the evening ridge of 
Souther Eell. The summit cairn is well away 
from the summit, on a path forking left to 
look across at Bannerdale Crags. Down off 
the steep end, the lambing fields above the 
village have no access through - you have 
to divert right, for a quiet stroll down the 
lane to the Mill Inn. 

Over the half pint of Sneck Lifter, I 
browse through the day’s photos. Ah. No 
photos. Still, I have been before at the back 
of Blencathra. There have to be some 
snowy pics from previous trips for TGO. 

And if not: well. Back o’ Blencathra, I’ll 
be back! □ 
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16.3km/10.1 miles/4-4V2 hours 

Ascent 935ft/285m 




Goathland Moor, North York Moors England 







Start/Finish 

Roadside parking close to 
junction of two minor roads, 

2.6km north-east of Goathland 
(NZ 852028) 

Take track heading SE from parking area. 
Cross straight over A169 to continue on 
clear track beyond gate. This later swings 
S. Where it splits, keep L to walk beside 
fence on R. 



© Turn Rat junction 
with clear bike track 
near Louven Howe. 



O Soon after 
passing under 
NYM Railway, go 
through gate on R 
to join Sadler House 
track. 



O Take next 
road on 
L- signposted 
Goathland and Beck 
Hole. 



© On reaching 
road, turn Lto 
walkbackto parking 
area. 



© Turn Ralong 
A169at 

Eller Beck Bridge. 



O About 350m beyond track 
junction, bear Ralong faint, 
often damp path through heather. 
This follows Little Eller Beck 
downstream. 



At next track junction, 
turn Lto follow trail 
through heather to reach 
cross on Lilia Howe. Return 
to track junction and take 
branch heading WSW. 



® Turn Ralong 
road in 

■ ^ 

Goathland. When this 
swings R, take lane 
descending L. Cross 
railway and take path 
through white gate. 

On open moor, follow 
damp path climbing NE. 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Vivienne Crow enjoys a varied palette of colours on the North York Moors 



I NEVER CEASE to be amazed by the way 
the colours in the landscape are constantly 
changing, completely altering the places 
where we walk over the space of just a few 
months. It might seem obvious - we have 
a temperate climate with four seasons, 
after all - but the differences are often 
astounding. I recently had a few summer 
days in the Goathland area when the 



heather was in glorious bloom: from one 
horizon to another, the moors were an 
unending carpet of purple. Fast forward 
just four months to a second trip to the 
same area, but now in mid-winter, and the 
colours were a lot more subtle - you had to 
look for them. Occasional stands of dying 
bracken lent a bronze tone to a few valley 
slopes, the red bark and emerald needles of 



Scots pines enlivened a mixed woodland 
otherwise bereft of hues while, to the east, 
the sea sparkled blue and alluring. 

I’d not been walking long on my 
second, winter excursion on the moors 
above Goathland when I spotted two 
large, upright stones ahead. Despite 
weathering, inscriptions from the late 
1 8th and early 1 9th centuries revealed S 
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Further information 

Maps: Ordnance Survey 1:25,000 
Explorer sheet OL27 (North York Moors, 
eastern area); Harvey 1:40,000 British Mountain 
Map, North York Moors 

H Transport: Bus 840 links Whitby and 
Goathland (0871200 22 33; www. 
traveline.info).Goathland is also served by the 
North Yorkshire Moors Railway (01751472508; 
www.nymr.co.uk). 

O Information: Whitby Tourist I nformation 
Centre, 01723 383636; 
www.discoveryorkshirecoast.com 




them to be boundary markers, dividing 
one landowner’s property from another. 

A cursory glance at the map revealed 
the surrounding moorland to be dotted 
with similar stones and ‘crosses’. In fact, 
there are about 1500 in the North York 
Moors National Park - some are boundary 
stones like these ones; some were put up 
by mediaeval monks to guide them across 
the moorland as they went about trying to 
convert local people to Christianity; many 
were erected after 1711 when the Justices 
of Northallerton insisted that guide stones 
be established at every crossroads. I passed 
the oldest of the lot, on Lilia Howe, later 
in the walk. Erected on top of one of an 
1 Ikm-long chain of Bronze Age barrows, 
the prominent cross marks the site of a 
later, Anglo-Saxon burial. This is reputed 
to be the resting place of Lilia, a Christian 
knight killed in AD626 trying to protect 
King Edwin of Northumbria from an 
assassination attempt. Archaeologists 







.. r- 

Waymarker post and 
boundary stones on 
Goathland Moor 



There are hundreds of stone 
markers, like this one on 
Louven Howe, scattered 
across the North York Moors 



found grave goods at the site, including 
gold rings and a brooch. 

Despite the looming presence of the 
Eylingdales ballistic missile early warning 
station, a constant reminder of modern 
times, the past never seems far away on 
these vast, open moors. And it’s not just 
the prehistoric burial mounds and ancient 
stones adding to that sense of history, 
it’s the very paths we walk on: ridge-top 
routes linking prehistoric settlements, 
packhorse trails, miners’ tracks... Heading 
into Goathland near the end of the walk, I 
picked up one such path. Erom Moorgates 



to the village, more than 2km away, I 
followed the line of the original Whitby 
and Pickering Railway, built in 1836. 

The winter sun was approaching the 
horizon by the time I reached Goathland, 
lending a warm, pinkish glow to the 
stonework on some of the village’s older 
cottages. As I returned to the parking 
area, the setting sun had turned the open 
moorland a vibrant orange - a landscape 
that, earlier in the day, had been a mixture 
of lifeless greys and browns, but was now 
briefly resurrected from its winter 
slumber. Q 
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7 19km/12 miles/6-7 hours 

Ascent 590m / 1950 feet 





After farm take path on R to 
ruined buildingandturn L 
uphill to gate and open hill. Turn L, 
then head uphill to broad summit. 
Descend NW to fence, walkL 
and downhill to gate, followed by 
steep drop to next gate. Turn L, 
through gate, then gate on R into 
field. Cross stream to small gate 
and continue into Glascwm. 



Glascwm & Gwaunceste Hill, 
Radnorshire wales 



O 

Start/Finish 

Lay-by off A481 next to 

Llynheilyn 

GR; SO 166582 

Go through gate by lake, past 
barns, through next gate and take 
track rising SE. Fork L at next gate 
onto track into field. Go through 
next gate by pool, then next gate 
to open moor and walk downhill. 



O WalkN,then NE,on 
bridleway to return 
to start. 



© After 1km go through 
gate across lane, turn 
Rupopen hillside. Walk 
overtopand continue N to 
forestry, then swing R to climb 
Gwaunceste Hill. Descend N 
to meet track and gate. 



© Pickuptrack 
to cross river, 
continue to clump of 
trees and turn L on track, 
then fork R gently uphill 
to next gate. Go through 
another gate onto good 
track along deep wooded 
cutting. 



O Tu rn L to phone box, then R 
along lane and fork R into 
churchyard. Beyond church, turn 
R, then L at lane. 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Roger Butler enjoys a wintry walk over two Little Hills 



THERE’S NOTHING LITTLE about 
the two Little Hills that stand guard over 
the north side of lascwm, tucked away in 
the deep folds west of Kington. Like two 
wild sisters, each stands windswept and 
undecorated. Big brother Gwaunceste Hill 
sits between them, and a walk linking all 
three siblings provides a fine day out across 
the empty rolling moors of Radnor Forest. 



A family of swans were hunkered 
together against the wind as I set off from 
Llynheilyn. Blustery waves blew across the 
water and a flotilla of ducks stayed close to 
the reeds. Metal sheep pens were rattling 
and the gate onto the open track flew back 
at me before Id even got half way through. 

I was effortlessly blown up the first slope 
and from the top watched the sun chase the 



shadows across Black Mixen. 

The landscape ahead comprised rushes 
and a dozen shades of brown grass. I 
lay down and the ground felt like an 
eiderdown: dry, warm and comfortable. 

The hump known as Pentre Tump blocked 
the view to the west. I’ve objected to plans 
for a giant wind turbine here every time an 
application has been submitted. S 
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View from the slopes of 
Gwaunceste Hill looking 
towards an undulating ridge 
called Llandegley Rocks 





Further information 



I Maps: OS Explorer Sheet sheet 200 
I (Llandrindod Wells & Elan Valley) 

I Transport: Nearest station Llandrindod 
I Wells, from where bus service 461 links to j 
the start of the walk - for details see 
www.powysbus.info 

O Information: Builth Wells TIC, 
01982553307 



An old drove road branched south into 
a patchwork of upland pasture and a deep 
dark track cut down to a farm from where 
I climbed onto the first Little Hill. Pipits 
took off in explosive flocks and a kestrel 
hovered on the breeze. An expansive 
panorama emerged and shafts of sunlight 
seemed to be deliberately lighting up my 
path down to Glascwm village. 

The old Youth Hostel still stands empty 
and its annexe is now coated in dense 
layers of damp moss. Cherished memories, 
swept away in the name of central heating 
and en-suite bedrooms. I propped 
myself by the phone box, which leans 
slightly more than the Tower of Pisa, and 
remembered that the last wolf in this part 
of Wales was killed just down the valley 
from here. I headed that way, but soon 







turned off the narrow lane to ascend my 
second Little Hill. 

Neither sister carries anything as fancy 
as a cairn and their broad tops are simply 
capped with bilberry and cushions of 
olive-grey lichen. Looking west, soft dreamy 
light caught the plantations on the distant 
army ranges at Sennybridge, but cloud was 
moving in and it was time to get moving. 

Forestry work on the col below 
Gwaunceste Hill sent the syrupy smell of 
fresh sap across the moor and I paused to 
gather breath at the top before plunging 
into thick heather on the way down to 
the Four Stones. These aren’t very big, 
but legends link them to a processional 
route used by ancient druids and this airy 
elevated path was certainly a fine way to 
finish the walk. Q 



Lookingeast along the old 
grassy drover’s road towards 
the slopes of Llanfihangel Hill 
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8 16km/10 miles/5 hours 

Ascent 790m/2600ft 




Table Mountain & Pen Cerrig-calch 
Brecon Beacons wales 




Steve Eddy heads onto 
the tabletop of South 
Wales 



At Pen Twyn Glas (or just before), 



cut back SE alongTal Trwynau path. 
Pass quarries and large cairn, and enter 
field, with plantation on left. At bottom 
of sunken path, by sign marked To the 
Mountain’, before gated track, turn right 
through gate at marked footpath. Follow 
sign down steep field past large oak tree„ to 
stream, onto lane. ^ 



© Turn right and 

follow lane for 1km 
to Green Cottage. 



i Drop 
' down, 
heading north V 

and then NE ■■ 

towards Pen 
Twyn Glas. 



® Turn right on 
footpath, past 
small wood and onto 
moorland. At moor gate, 
head up slope and to 
right for a short distance 
to meet path coming 
along moor edge from 



© Follow path 
down and then 
on level ground veering .23 " 
north, to Pen Al It 
Mawr. 



o 

Start/Finish 

CrickhowellGR: S0216187 

Walk up unnamed lane off Brecon Rd 
for 300m, crossing Cwmbeth Brook. 
Turn right onto public footpath. 



^^Cross Table Mountain 
^Fsummit, drop down, then 
climb steeply on path to Pen 
Cerrig-calch trig point. 



© Emerge onto LI an bed r Rd 
and immediately enter 
gate onto farm track signed Table 
Mountain. Follow to The Wern 
Farm. Go right for 100m, then left 
at gate. Continue on path to stile, 
turning right, then leftto Table 
Mountain. 



"is' 



Turn left on path 
through bracken 
and continue to below 
southern slope of Table 
Mountain. Then cross 
stile onto path and 
retrace footsteps to 
start. 






THREE MEN AND two dogs, we set off 
up the lane by the Cwmbeth Brook and 
were soon on a stony track which already 
gave views to Crug Hywel - Hywels 
Hillock: an attraction of this walk is that 
within minutes of leaving the little town 
of Crickhowell you’re within sight of this 
superb Iron Age fort from which it gets 
its anglicised name. Helpful footpath 
signs provide the more usual one: Table 
Mountain. From a mile away, we could see 
its distinctive tilted tabletop form jutting 
out like an appendage of Pen Cerrig-calch, 
but it grew into a more amorphous rocky 
swelling as we came nearer, zig-zagging 
through The Wern Farm and onto a steep 
grassy climb through bracken. 

On top, the mini-mountain reassumes 
table form, and seems to expand, yet is 
still dwarfed by Pen Cerrig-calch, whose 
bouldery flank, marked on the map as 
Darren, rears up to the west. Today the 
‘tabletop’ would have been great for 
kite-flying, but, being kiteless, we pressed 
on into the northerly wind towards the 
summit. The only vegetation here was 
the brilliant pink heather, from which 
an occasional meadow pipit was swept 
twittering before us. My friend’s springer 
spaniel was more interested in bringing 
us heather twigs - the nearest thing she 
could And to sticks - in the hope that we’d 
throw them. 

After a short grassy descent from the 
trig point, we enjoyed the long level sweep 
of the mountain, rising gently to Pen 
Allt-mawr (Big Hillside), flnding a point 
on its eastern slope where we could have 
lunch out of the wind. We were soon a 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Further information 



Maps: OS Explorer 1:25,000 sheet 
OL13 (Brecon Beacons Eastern area) 

H Transport: Train to Abergavenny; 

buses from Brecon or Abergavenny to 
Crickhowell 

H Information: Visit Crickhowell, 01873 
811970, www.visitcrickhowell.co.uk 



on the blustery top of Pen Allt-mawr, 
where even the trig point seemed to have 
succumbed to the buffeting. My hat was 
snatched away by the wind - and fetched 
several times by a grateful dog. Meanwhile 
a nearby raven performed acrobatics on the 
updraught. No grouse up here today: they 
were probably nestled out of sight. 



Falling off the edge of the southern 
map sheet, we headed north towards the 
mound of Pen Twyn Glas, then east to pick 
up the Tal Trwynau path, a sheep-cropped 
green carpet conveniently rolled out 
between banks of heather. From here, we 
looked back in relative shelter to the windy 
saddle between the peaks where wed 
walked earlier, our present path leading 
towards the long hump of the Skirrid and 
the pointy peak of the Sugar Loaf in the 
middle distance. 

As the afternoon grew brighter, we 
made out the Cotswolds to the south-east, 
the Forest of Dean and then the Malverns 



to the east, and even Exmoor, a faint 
smear on the southern skyline beyond the 
Bristol Channel. 

After speculating on the purpose of 
some small quarries and an eight-foot 
cairn nearby, we followed the path down 
into lowlands and a field thick with sheep 
(dogs on leads!). The sun blazed as we 
came down to a shaded waterfall on a tight 
bend in the lane near Neuadd-fawr. Tired 
now (unlike the dogs), we still had to 
travel a short stretch of quiet lane, then a 
mile of pleasant brackeny moor-edge path 
to the southern slope of Table Mountain, 
to reach our starting point. Q 
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15.7km/9.8 miles/4-5 hours 

Ascent 170m/557ft 



Imber, Wiltshire England 
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O 

Start/Finish 

The Duke pub, Bratton village 
GR:ST915524 

From The Duke pub on Melbourne Street (B3098), going 
W, turn first L onto Tynings Lane (look for the old red 
telephone box to the right of the Londis). Go to the very 
end of the lane and turn off right for the footpath marked 
'The Bair. Descend a short cobbled alley and emerge onto 
the Imber Road. You pass an interesting collection of old 
signage at 'Croft Pond' and a stately home with its own 
ponds before arriving at the nondescript Reeves Farm. 



© Continue on to the sentry 
box at the edge of the Ranges 
at ST929508. After ensuring the 
signs show clear access for the 
public, continue S on a mud and 
gravel track for approx 3km. 



O At a main junction 
ST938485turnL 
for approx 2.5 km to reach 
Imbervillage. 



© After exploring the village the 

easiest way is to retu rn the way you 
came. However, if all the paths are open to 
the public, it's possible to take alternate 
routes diagonally to the north, or through 
Wadman's coppice. These tracks are a little 
rougher than the route described. The mud 
may be churned thick! 



&pght 
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David Lintern explores an abandoned village, open only at Christmas and Easter 



THE DAY AFTER Boxing Day dawned 
clear and bright with a good frost, a relief 
after the dreich of the previous day. We 
were staying with relatives in Bratton, a 
fairly short hop from a place I’d wanted to 
visit for well over a decade - the abandoned 
village of Imber. Unbeknownst to me, the 
MOD allow access to the village for a few 
days each year over Christmas and Easter. 



The church there is still used for occasional 
services. A pleasant discovery, and a perfect 
antidote to the excesses of the festive period 
- a good leg stretcher, but simple navigation 
and nothing taxing in terms of ups and 
downs. It is possible to drive into the 
village when the ranges are open, but that is 
definitely cheating. This would also make 
an excellent cycle ride. 



The higgledy piggledy buildings of 
upper Bratton are a lovely beginning, past 
the stream and an interesting collection of 
flotsam and jetsam at Croft Pond. We meet 
the son of the owner as he darts out of the 
railway carriage and past the WW2 jeep 
into an ancient and leaning ivy- encrusted 
garage. Up and over past the sentry post 
guarding the entrance to the Ranges S 
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DO NOT LEAVE 

the 

OASRIAjpEWAV 



yi danger 

unexploded 

MILtTABY DEBRfS 



AmRtcAN turnd 






The original village 
I buildings long since 
destroyed, army built 
I prefabs stare blankly 



at the visitors 



and down onto the plains themselves. This 
is the land of Thomas Hardy, preserved 
in aspic through the intervention of the 
military, so the MOD’s conservation 
magazine. Sanctuary ^ will tell you. The 
plains rise and fall, but signs warn us 
repeatedly not to stray from the path lest 
we come upon unexploded ordnance. 

There’s a strange and fascinating 
dissonance to all this - we are permitted 
access, but on limited terms. A land once 
shaped by the commons grazing of 500,000 
sheep is open to all once again, but only for 
a few days. It must be demanding terrain 
to train in - the contours are shallow 



Further information 

Maps: OS 1:25,000 Explorer sheet 143 
(Warminster and Trowbridge) 

H Transport: The number 87 bus links 
Bratton to Devizes and Trowbridge. 

I nformation from 087 1 200 22 33 or 
www.travelinesw.com. 

O Information: www.imberchurch.org. 
uk, en.wikipedia.org/wiki/lmber 



and tree cover is minimal. The odd tank 
is silhouetted starkly by winter sun low 
on the horizon, cows graze in the fields 
marked up with ‘Danger’ signs. It’s oddly 
beautiful, this accidental wilderness. 

That feeling of quiet dislocation 
continues as we enter Imber itself. In 
1943 the villagers were given five weeks 
to evacuate the village to allow American 
troops to train for D-Day. The MOD 
offered compensation for the loss of their 
work and homes “in principle but without 
prejudice.” The villagers were promised 
they could return after the war had 
finished, but it never happened. 

The existence of a Neolithic long 
barrow and Iron Age bowl barrows 
indicates human presence here as long 
as 4000 years ago. This is one of the 
largest remaining examples of calcareous 
grasslands in north-west Europe, and 
praised for its lack of development and 
abundance of Adonis blue butterflies and 
brown hares, but there’s an emptiness 
here that’s hard to figure. Empty shells and 
flare cases litter the ground, the rolling 
hills are scarred with tank tracks. I can’t 



help thinking that the systematic removal 
of people from the land begun with the 
Enclosures Act of 1780 had found its 
logical conclusion in the war effort, and the 
total militarisation of ‘the downe’. 

Most of the original buildings are gone, 
replaced by a strange facsimile of a village 
- a sort of dead-eyed Brookside of cheap 
bricks, corrugated iron roofs and glassless 
windows. The silence would be eerie, 
but vehicle access means Imber is a busy 
place. The church is open with a small but 
engaging exhibition, tea, mince pies and 
alive with chatter. It’s an odd combination, 
but I like the fact that so many are out to 
witness the oddness of this place, and the 
bright, clear air. We find a dead hawk in an 
old barn at the east end of the village, and 
a track marked ‘American Road’. It seems 
to say it all. 

We return by the way we came as the 
best of the light leaves the Plain and dark 
blue-grey clouds gather. It was a hugely 
fascinating and thought provoking 
journey into the heart of a man-made 
landscape that is out of bounds for most of 
the year. Highly recommended. Q 
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18km/ll miles/5-6 hours 

Ascent 510m/1650ft 




Hangingstone Hill, Dartmoor England 



O At the far side of Cosdon 
follow the path W, to 
contour around the end of the 
hill before dropping to a bridge to 
recross the Taw and climb back to 
Belstone. 



A Hangingstone 
highlight explored 
by Tim Gent 

WHEN A VISITOR suggests 
they’d like to be taken on a good 
walk, most of us will turn to a 
favourite. No matter how many 
times it’s tramped, this is the 
route that never seems to pale. 

Actually, most of us will 
probably have a collection of 
these turn-to walks, ranging 
in length and severity to suit 
the experience and suspected 
stamina of the enthusiastic 
guest. Well, this is the one I 
choose if the request is for a 
proper hill walk, made by a 
cousin or niece with a pair of 
well-used boots clasped eagerly 
in one hand. 

By chance, the starting point 
sits at the closest point on the 
moorland edge to our home. 

This though certainly isn’t the 
only reason for its high ranking 
in the Gent walking route league. 

From the moment the 
village of Belstone is left, the 
walk climbs purposefully, soon 
placing host and guest on a a 
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Belstone 
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Start/Finish 

Belstone CP 
GRSX 621938 

From Belstone car park, 
walk through village, taking 
the L fork at the village 
green. Followtheroad 
uphill, through a gate, and 
out onto the open moor. 

© After about 
200m, bear 
right off the track 
and climbthe broad 
hill, working through 
scattered stones on 
the left (E) side of the 
first tor. 



O CIamberthrough 
Belstone Tor 
(there is a path, of a sort), 
crossing Irishman's Wall 
to follow a now clear 
path along the broad 
ridge, meeting a rough 
track that drops to a 
stepping-stone crossing 
of the Taw. 



Follow the track to 
Hangingstone Hill. 
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Almost turn back on 
yourself to follow a 
rough, sometimes soggy, 
path pastWild Tor, over 
Hound Tor, Little Hound Tor 
and Cosdon Hill. 



Gradient profile Metres above sea level 




0 km 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 
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Further information 




Maps: Ordnance Survey 1:25,000 
Explorer sheet OL28 (Dartmoor) 
Transport: Devon Bus 670 from 
Okehampton (01409 221237) 
Information: Okehampton TIC, 
0183753020 



classic Dartmoor tor. On a good day, the 
views out across the lowlands of mid and 
north Devon are unlikely to disappoint 
even the most discerning visitor. 

A clear, cropped grass path then 
leads on along what I consider the most 
interesting ridge on the moor. It’s not the 
highest, that’s true. This honour goes to 
the whaleback lump off to the west. High 
Willhays at the centre. Yes Tor a touch 
lower at the northern end. 

Back on our chosen ridge, and pretty 
tor then follows pretty tor as you head for a 
stream crossing, sunk deep in a cleft to the 
side of Steeperton. This granite exuberance 
is perhaps fortunate. It has to be admitted 
that the outward destination, the turning 
point of the walk, doesn’t exactly offer 



the most dramatic of summits. What 
it lacks in geological aesthetics, it more 
than makes up in character and views. 
Hangingstone Hill is bleak and bare, but 
remote and high. It always feels like the 
heart of the moor to me. 

Impressive metamorphic lumpiness is 
soon back on the menu again, and Wild 
Tor manages to live up to its name, with 
what are now stunning views of Belstone 
Ridge and the early part of the walk. 

After the rather retiring qualities of 
the two Hound Tors, and a chance to visit 
a Bronze Age stone circle, it’s up over 
Cawsand (Cosdon), and a final chance to 
gaze back across a fine Dartmoor walk. 

It’s an overused term, but this one really is 
a classic. □ 
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READERS’ PHOTOS 



‘Winter wildlife ’ 
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Ptarmiganrspotted by John Owen on Sgorr na Diollaid 




I n our readers’ photography series, we ask you to send in 
your best pictures on a specific theme. Next is ‘Bothy’ by 
16 December then ‘Inversion’ by 20 January. 

Next month: 'Bothy' 



Send your pics to tgo.ed@kelsey.co.uk 

or The Editor, The Great Outdoors, Kelsey Publishing, 

Cudham Tithe Barn, Berry’s Hill, Cudham, Kent, TN 16 SAG 

Tag your I nstagram shots with #TGO 
#TheGreatOutdoors and we’ll share them! 
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SHOW 






Sandown Park 
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If you love endurance sport then this is the show for you. 
Whether you compete in running, multisport, swimming or 
obstacle events, the Endurance Show will provide you with 
a one-stop shop for all your training and racing needs. 

The show will feature over 100 exhibitors displaying the 
latest products and services for the endurance athlete, along 
with tj ire e FREE seminar theatres with topics designed to 
help you get the best out of your 201 6 season. 

Take part in the Sandown Park Gallops 5K a 
on Sunday 28th Feb on a traffic-free course 
historic racecourse. 

Sandown Park is easily accessible by train from London Waterloo and 
has over 1 ,000 free car-parking places. 

Weekend tickets are FREE to visitors who register in advance 

www.enduranceshow.com 




The Endurance Show is now part of Kelsey Media Group joining it’s market leading brands 
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Barents Pro cTO ViddaPro 



QUALITY 

TROUSERS PRICELESS 
ADVENTURES 

ENGINEERED for incredible comfort 
and performance, Fjdllrdvens Bar- 
ents Pro and Vidda Pro Trousers are 
the ultimate outdoor companion. 
Offering unrelenting functionality, 
the trousers combine an advanced 
performance cut with our legendary 
durable and adaptable G-iooo fabric. 

A low waist at the front provides 
increased freedom of movement 
while a higher cut at the rear pro- 
tects against cold drafts. Multiple 
practical pockets, reinforcements 
in high-wear areas and openings 
for protective knee pads (available 
separately) ensure that the Barents 
Pro and Pro offer unmatched 

comfort and durability for a lifetime 
of capturing unmissable outdoor 
moments. 



Wax your 
G-1000 garment 

Our G-iooo fabric can be 
adapted with Greenland Wax 
to suit different weather con- 
ditions and activities. 

Adding more wax increases the 
fabric’s water and wind resistance as well as 
the durability and lifetime of the garment. 

In warmer conditions, the wax can be easily 
washed out for cooler, more breathable 
clothing. 



Apply Greenland Wax onto the 
garment - focusing on the 



seams, shoulders and other 
exposed areas. 

Using an iron, hairdryer or camp 
stove, heat the garment until the 
wax is absorbed. To remove it, 
wash the garment at 40°c. 



Follow the QR code to find out 
£‘ more about waxing your g- i ooo 
cl othing . 
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www.^ allraven. CO. uk 





